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INTRODUCTION. 



I. 



POLITICAL Economy is Kttle understood even 
by educated men. A few of its doctrines in- 
deed ; those for example, relating to the division of 
labours and free trade; have taken their place in 
the familiar philosophy of Western Europe. Men 
learn them however, by rote, not by study. 

The EngUsh are wiUing to believe that the sub- 
ject is one peculiarly their own. It is true that the 
great work of Adam Smith, if it did not lay the 
foundation, yet certainly raised the greater part of 
the present superstructure: but this national good 
fortune no more gives us a monopoly of the science, 
than the greatness of Bacon gives us a monopoly 
of inductive philosophy. 

Hume, Malthus, Anderson, Woat, Ricardo, Tooke, 
Gibbon Wakefield; to say nothing of Kving writers; 
have all added to our discoveries of truth ; and we 
may fairly say that Englishmen have contributed a 
very large share of the admitted doctrines. But it 
was a Frenchman, Jean Baptiste Say, who first 
arranged those doctrines in a scientific form : it is the 
French who have written that excellent dictionary 
to which one always refers for information even as 
to EngUsh writers. 
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The French too, have their Journal des Econo- 
mistes^ while we have no periodical devoted, or 
even open, to the discussion of the science. The 
Statistical Journal indeed, has occasionally admitted 
an inquiry into the theory of patents, or of taxation ; 
but only by a deviation from the strict path of its 
principles. 

In these assertions, I may appear guilty of in- 
justice towards the Economist^ whose very name 
seems to contradict me. It is true that when Mr. 
Wilson first laboriously estabUshed that able paper, 
he published articles on the principles of Political 
Economy, and even on so abstruse a branch of it as 
Value: but those days are long past: Mr. Bagehot 
has found that scientific discussions have few ad- 
mirers; while the London and Paris Money Markets, 
the Railway World, the Cotton Trade, and Prices 
Current, have devotees who will read and buy. 

The natural result is an entire discouragement of 
individual inquiry; for who will work out a new 
theory, when he has no means of securing pubhc 
attention ? The more original is an author, the less 
will he be relished by the reading world ; unable to 
appreciate him, and shrinking from the trouble of 
unlearning the lessons it has acquired : the more 
dependent therefore, is such an author, on the good 
offices of those who profess to weigh the merits of 
new publications. 

So low has England sunk in an ignorant contempt 
of innovation in Political Economy, that new prin- 
ciples are not merely condemned: they are even 
refused a hearing, unless they are put forth by a 
.friend of the reviewer: personal partialities and 



antipathies have taken the place of discriminating 
justice. An author, the cut of whose beard is 
disliked, may pubUsh at his own expense, and will 
not have the poor satisfaction of being abused. 

I am not in the secrets of reviewers : I only see 
and regret that dogmatical tone, and that un- 
blushing partiality, which are frequently foimd in 
anonymous writing. I can appeal however, to 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who has long been behind the 
scenes, and who has made a vigorous eflfort to draw 
reviewers out of their shelter. He says: — {Fort* 
nightly^ Junq 1st, 1866, pa. 243) "jSw attendant^ 
suppose we become a little more scrupulous in our 
morals, and suppose in our reforms we include the 
morals of Literature 1 No one acquainted with the 
world of letters will regard it as altogether satis- 
factory from the moral aspect ; nor can it be other- 
wise so long as men draw the absurd distinction 
between a written and a spoken foe, which is at 
present implied in the conduct of many authors and 
the current ideas held on the subject of Literature. 
Thus the man who is eloquently indignant about 
the tricks of trade and commercial immorality, will 
in the next breath propose to you some dishonesty 
in Literature without a blush, without even a 
suspicion that he proposes anything to which an 
upright man could object. The man who would 
cut you for a wilful deception out of Literature, will 
cut you for your unfriendliness in not assisting him 
or his friend by some wilful deception in Literature.'' 

Mr. H. D. Macleod supplies a remarkable illus- 
tration. He has published at different times. The 
Elements of Political Economy, a work on Banking, 
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and some parts of a Dictionary of Political Economy. 
These works attracted so much attention in France, 
that they were formally reported on to the Institute, 
by no less a writer than M. Michel Chevalier.** 

That Mr. Macleod's doctrines are uncommon no 
one will deny : whether they are of great value 
time must determine : that they deserve discussion 
is proved by the eulogy of M. Chevalier ; who says 
that Mr. Macleod has profoundly studied the subject 
of credit, that one branch of it he has treated in so 
felicitous a manner as to justify congratulation, and 
that he has truth and reason on his side where he 
diflfers from the eminent men Turgot, J. B. Say, 
Thornton, J. S. Mill, M'Culloch, Lord Overstone, 
Norman, and Torrens. 

Nor is this the only compliment the French have 
paid him. M. Henri Eichelot has devoted an octavo 
volume of about 400 pages to an exposition of his 
doctrines, and he calls his book "Une Revolution 
en i^conomie Politique." 

Will it be believed that the Economist has kept 
its readers in ignorance of Mr. Macleod's works ? 
that it gave a contemptuous notice of the Elements^ 
and has not even reviewed the others? Yet such 
is the truth. 

It seems to me that in this wilful negligence the 
Editor has been guilty of a failure in duty : that he 
has overlooked the sound maxim which he is among 
the first to inculcate on landowners, that property 
has duties as well as rights. The landowner, 
whether he has inherited or earned an estate, is 

♦ The substance of this report will be found in the Journal des EcoTto- 
migtes, August, 1862. 
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bound to manage it with a just regard to the welfare 
of others: the owner and editor of a journal, whether 
he has inherited or established it, is subject to the 
same moral law,** 



II. 

AS any thorough criticism of a new treatise is not 
to be hoped for even from the Economist^ and 
still less if possible, from monthly and quarterly 
periodicals, I publish this little volume of comments 
on recent authors. 

Professor Fawcett's works are those which I 
principally notice: partly because they are the 
latest; partly because they especially exhibit those 
faults which naturally follow from the cessation of 
intelligent criticism. 

With regard to first principles there may be 
differences of opinion ; and Mr. Fawcett is not 
open to censure, if to the best of his abiHty he has 

* In mabdng these remarks, I e^x>8e myself to the charge of hayinff my 
sense of injustice whetted by personalresentment. The JEhonomist has indeed, 
noticed more than one of my works ; but the last sentences it gare me were the 
following : — " Mr. Sargant has written in many ways a disajMpointing book. 
He fails to give his readers either a defined notion of Robert Owen's 
character, or a dear acconnt of his experiments and extravagances. It is 
bnt just, however, to him to acknowledge the difficulties imposed by the 
absence of reliable materials on the biographer of the apostle of English 
Socialism, and the diligence and painstalang which his work displays^ 
We make no other eomplaiTit qf him tho/n that hU mi/nd is deJUnent in 
the power qf grasping amL comprehending a perplexed and confused subject, 
and his style leamtvng im, precision a/nd lucidity ; amd that he has adopted a 
line of study in which clearness of comprehension, precision, and Ittcidity 
qf statement a/re of all faculties the most essential. We believe that Mr. 
Owen's more rational followers will be satisfied with the ample justice 
which has been rendered to their master ; and, knowing as they know the 
diaos of unintelligible confusion from which Mr. Sargant had to select his 
materials, will rate his actual achie?ement higher than, were it not for this 
reason, it would deserve." 
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expounded those doctrines which are generally 
accepted by experts. We have no more right to 
require from a Professor than from any other man, 
originality of thought. 

But from every author, Professor or amateur, we 
have a right to expect accuracy of statement ; and 
I here charge Professor Fawcett with frequent in- 
accuracy. 

The following are examples. He tells us that the 
agricultural population as a rule can neither read 
nor write: 1 prove (pp. 120-1) that even in the 
worst paid agricultural counties, three-fourths of 
the young men and women can write as well as 
read ; and that it is in the northern manufacturing 
towns that the most disgraceful ignorance is found. 
He says that our educational grants are enormous : 
I show (p. 121) that whereas our annual grants are 
three-quarters of a million, the United States spend, 
in proportion to population, six times as much. 

He makes the astonishing assertion that%Irish 
wages are about as high as English : I prove 
(p. 130) that they are very far lower: the fear 
therefore, which he expresses, lest England should 
be depopulated by a rush of our labourers to Ireland, 
is simply imfounded. 

He says that the Rochdale Pioneers originated 
the cooperative movement: I show (p. 154) that 
they make no such claim for themselves ; that they 
admit themselves to have followed the example 
long ago set by Robert Owen. He represents these 
Rochdale men as having only proposed to reduce 
the cost of groceries : I appeal to their name, and 
quote the words of their historian (pp. 156-7) to 
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establish tli6 fact, that they aimed at no less than 
'^to arrange the powers of production, distribution, 
education, and government/' 

He is equally unfortunate in his history of in- 
dustrial partnerships. M. Leclaire, the apostle of 
Louis Blanc's gospel, would not know his own 
portrait : for he is represented as so disgusted with 
the misconduct of his workmen as to be driven into 
this new organization ; whereas in truth (p. 160) he 
had made a fortune, and wanting to retire from active 
management, made his celebrated experiment. It 
was in order to obtain comparative ease, without 
sinking into idleness, and not from disgust at his 
men's conduct, that he entered on this novel course. 

Mr. Fawcett says that since the adoption of free 
trade in com, " an almost unexampled increase has 
taken place in our population : " the Census tells us 
that since the adoption of free trade in com our rate 
of increase has diminished (p. 186). 

He says that " in many districts one-half of the 
children belonging to the poorer classes die before 
they are five years old." I reply (p. 188) that I 
have paid particular attention to this question : that 
I have been unable to discover these districts ; and 
that even in Liverpool, the worst commonly quoted, 
the deaths under five years old are far less than 
one-half. 

Finally, as to the rate of interest which has for- 
merly prevailed, he contradicts all the authorities, 
without adducing any authority for his contradiction. 
He says that a century ago the Enghsh government 
could not borrow under 5 per cent.: I prove (p. 198) 
that in 1737 the Enghsh government could have 



borrowed under 3 per cent.: and that the rate 
generally in the last century was about the same 
as that in the present century. 

I think therefore, I am justified in saying that 
Mr. Fawcett's Manual is disfigured by gross in- 
accuracies. 
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CHAPTER L 

I. — FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

JUST a hundred years ago, Adam Smith retired introtiuction. 
to his native village of Kirkcaldy, on the Frith 
of Forth; to meditate on those topics which cifter 
ten years' study, were to shape themselves into his 
great Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. I propose in this little volume 
to raise the question, what advance has been made 
in a hundred years : and to give a short and partial 
answer to that question. 

The present condition of Political Economy will 
be more accurately judged of by a professedly 
didactic work, than by treatises of original inquiry 
into particular portions of the subject: we should 
form an inadequate notion of what was its condition 
fifty years ago, by studying Malthus on Population, 
or Ricardo on " The Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation ; " or of what was its condition thirty 
years ago, by studying Dr. Chalmers on Population 
and Poor Laws. The most recent didactic work 
I am acquainted with is the Manual of Professor 
Fawcett, who professes to give in a short compass, 
a " somewhat complete view of the whole science." 
As the first edition was published within the last 
three years, and the second edition in 1865, the 
Manual may be taken to represent the latest English 
views ; and the conspicuous position of the author as 



Cambridge Professor, justifies a careful criticism of 
his work. 

Political Economy, says Mr. Fawcett, is much 
talked of and Uttle understood; and this has not 
happened from any want of " able expounders." 
Why is p. E Why then has it happened? Partly, no doubt, 

Lttle studied?, •^ _ _. i . i i/. . 

because the subject durmg halt a century, was m 
the hands of men who constituted what may be 
called the metaphysical school: in the hands of 
Ricardo and his followers; who in the driest of 
styles explained the driest of propositions : in the 
hands of writers who, having found in the human 
mind a tendency to a particular course, assumed 
that such tendency ^^ould be carried into action; 
and who therefore failed to verify their theories by 
an appeal to facts : their method being the reverse 
of that of Adam Smith, whose great Inquiiy is 
crowded with observations from life. 

Mr. Fawcett however, following the lead of Mr. 
J. S. Mill, has treated his subject as one that has to 
do with the affairs of men, and not merely with the 
discussions of the schools. Yet he has not escaped 
fi'om the cobwebs spun by Ricardo over the entrance : 
for while he evades the duty of defining the science, 
he states that it is '^ concerned with those principles 
which regulate the production, the distribution, and 
the exchange of Wealth." 

It is to be regretted that his attempted return to 
common sense has not been more successful. Men 
are not much attracted by the proposal to discuss 
principles, without any distinct prospect of applying 
them to afiairs generally interesting. One step 
backwards would, have done what was wanted. 



Let us suppose tliat I was talking to Count Tiic aright ai 
Rechberg on the prospects of Austria; and tliat 
lie paid me the compliment of asking mo why- 
Great Britain was so much richer than his own 
country. I reply with the wider inquiry; why 
generally is one country richer than another? He 
cannot tell me. I suggest that he should study 
PoKtical Economy. He answers that he had looked 
at a treatise on that subject, and found it to be a dis- 
sertation on the principles of production and distri- 
bution ; and that he had no time or inclination for • 
abstruse study. I assure him that this discussion 
of principles is only the preparation for an answer 
to the question I have put; why is one country 
rich and another poor? and to another question; 
how can a country best employ its wealth, so as 
most to promote the well-being of all classes ? To 
back my assertion, I open Adam Smith, and read 
out the title: An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations.* The Count 
regrets that he had not known this before: he 
would have wondered that Political Economists 
should have misrepresented their own studies, only 
that as a German he is famihar with the aberrations 
of philosophers. 

PoHtical Economy then, is an Inquiry into the Definition oj 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; and 
into the best mode of using that wealth. It may 
be defined more shortly, as the Theory of Public 
Well-Being. 

♦ Mr. Fawcett (p. 4) has committed the venial oversight of quoting the 
title as, The Wealth of Nations : a convenient abbreviation, but insufficient 
when used in a systematic treatise. It is unfortunate that a second 
edition should not have corrected the mistake. 
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^cnoe and Jt may be divided however, into two parts : the 
science and the art. The science investigates and 
expounds the laws of wealth : the art teaches how 
to apply these laws.* The one has been called, the 
Science of Social Opulence: the other, the Art of 
Social Opulence. The Science expounds to the 
student the laws according to which Wealth has 
been arrived at, and therefore will be arrived at 
agaiD, under similar circumstances : the Art teaches 
the statesman or the citizen what rules he must 
follow to enrich his country, and to use the riches 
aright. 

Count Rechberg, hearing this, feels a desire to 
become acquainted with Pohtical Economy: for he 
is bent above all things on knowing the niles^ by the 
observance of which he may enrich his country: 
and he recognizes this truth; that as a physician, 
ignorant of physiology is a quack, so a statesman 
ignorant of the science of social opulence, is an 
empirical pretender. 

He is now willing to listen to the theory of the 
jproduction of wealth, and to any other theories 
needfiil for the explanation of the rules he will have 
to observe. 

Limitation. Thi^ definition of the Science of Political Eco- 
nomy; as an Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of Social Wealth ; fiimishes a natural limitation to 
the topics to be handled, and to the length of the 
dissertation upon each topic Keeping the edifica- 

* By a science I understand, a formal exposition of the laws according 
to which phenomena follow each other : by an art I understand a set of 
rides by the observance of which phenomena may be made to follow each 
other. Compare the late Mr. Senior's remarks in Statistical Journal 23. 
357 ; with Mr. Newmarch's, in the same periodical 24. 454 ; and vrith Mr. 
J, S. Mill's in London and Westminster Review 26. 21. note. 



tion.of Count Rechberg constantly in view, an 
author will avoid many discussions interesting to 
himself as a scholar, but embarrassing and distracthig 
to a statesman-student. He will imitate J. B. Say, 
who wrote a course of practical Political Economy. 
He may quote with approval the celebrated definition 
of money given by Aristotle ; but he will leave to 
philosophers, lexicographers, and students of Greek, 
the distinctions between ethics, economics, and 
poUtics, and between** KrPjfia, xprjfm, and ttXoOto?. 



II. — WEALTH. 

THUS far, as it seems to me, Political Economy, Recent 
n n ■!•• jj'iiii i deterioration 

tar from havmg improved durnig the last century, of p. e. 

has deteriorated. In stating as the subject for dis- 
cussion ; Those Principles which Regulate the Pro- 
duction, the Distribution, and the Exchange of 
Wealth; instead of 'Adam Smith's Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; Mr. 
Fawcett and those he has followed, have thrown a 
needless obstacle in the way of students, by bringing 
forward the means of arriving at an end, as though 
those means were themselves the end. Statesmen 
and members of parliament, do not want to know 
how wealth is produced and distributed : they want 
to know how a country may get rich, and how 
it may best use its riches. For the sake of this 
usefiil knowledge, they will apply themselves to the 
principles : but they will not study the principles for 
their own sake. 



Sec Macleod's Dictionary of Political Economy, Aristotle, 
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mli^diTSon " Political Economy," says Mr. Fawcett " is,con- 
cerned with those principles which regulate the 
production, the distribution, and the exchange of 
Wealth." Why the indefinite word principles is 
here used instead of laws,**' I cannot say. 

1st meaning Everv studcut wiU ask, what is here meant by 

of wealth . 

Opulence. Wealth. Mr. Fawcett replies, (contents of B. 1, 
Chap. 1, pa. xi.) "Any commodity which has an 
exchangeable value is wealth ; " that is, we may call 
wealth, whatever commodities are bought and sold ; 
as bread, clothes, ornamenis. Let us see how this 
definition accords with the ordinary use of the word. 
"Without upright tribunals," sayg Mr. Gold win 
Smith,! "there can be no security for property; 
without security for property there can be no 
wealth." Does Mr. Goldwin Smith mean that 
without security for property there can be no 
bread, clothes, ornaments ? He means that without 
security for • property there Q^n be no opulence. 
And this is precisely what Adam Smith means by 
the word in his title. He does not propose to inquire 
into the nature and causes of commodities; but into 
the nature and causes of opulence ; that is, of abun- 
dance of commodities. Therefore, Mr. Fawcett is 
wrong in saying that "any commodity which has 
an exchangeable value is wealth." 

Ambiguity of Elscwhcre uo doubt, Adam Smith does use the 
word in another sense, to the perplexity of his 

♦ By a Law I understand a rule enforced by authority. Divine law, 
human law, ecclesiastical law, are series of rules enforced by the Deity, by 
men, by the Church. The Law of Nature is a series of rules enforced by 
causation. The Law of Nations (originally, as Mr. Maine teUs us, the Law 
of the Nations around Rome) is now a series of rules supposed to be enforced 
by the aggregate power of the civilized world. If there is no power of 
enforcement there is no law. 

t The Em^re, page 238, ed. 1863. 
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readers : he uses it for the matter of wealth ; for 
those things which when abundant constitute wealth. 
But this error need not be perpetuated. The studies 
of a century ought to have corrected it. 

Some writers have defined wealth as everything Property, 
which has exchangeable value : a definition nearly 
appHcable to property. Mr. Fawcett has improved 
upon this by limiting his definition to all commodities 
that have an exchangeable value; thus excluding 
land, streams, and mines, which are not properly 
commodities. 

But what is property ? If I say every thing that 
has a price; readers may remember the cynical 
assertion of poUticians, that every man's vote in 
Parhament has its price : or that in certain boroughs 
votes have a price : and they will ask whether a 
vote is property. I therefore define property: — 
every possession that has a price : — for a vote is not 
a possession, but an act ; and the power to vote is 
not a possession but a faculty legally secured. 

But keeping in view that we are inquiring into the ?F^^^y. . 
causes of opulence, we must divide property into Subsistence 
two great classes. For a nation is not rich in pro- ments. ^' 
portion to the amount of property it possesses : it is 
rich in proportion to the amount of the necessaries, 
superfluities, and luxuries, it has at command f that 
is, in proportion to its means of living. The means 
of hving then, constitute one great division of pro- 
perty. Land, steam-engines, tools; that is, aU 
things by which the means of living are produced ; 
constitute the other great division. It has been 

♦ See below, on Ricardo's " Value and Riches." 
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proposed to call these Instruments. But to say that 
they are Inatmments towards obtaining Means is 
perplexing, 

I propose therefore, to call the Means of Living by 
the name Subsistence ; and there is no ambiguity in 
the assertion that land and machines are Instruments 
towards obtaining Subsistence. The word Mainte- 
nance might serve instead of the word Subsistence, 
and might even be an improvement: but I have 
appropriated it in the term Self-maintenance as 
distinguished from Capital ; and the signification of 
Maintenance here would not exactly square with its 
application in Self-Maintenance, Thus we divide 
all property into Subsistence and Instruments. Only 
it must be remembered that Subsistence includes 
everything we use for our own gratification, from 
bread to a diamond necklace : that it includes super- 
fluities and luxuries as well as necessaries. 
2nd meaning I havo sliown that of the two scnscs in which 

Sub^8tt\cr ^^^^ S^^*^^ ^^®^® *^^ ^^^^ Wealth, the first is 
expressed by Opulence. The second I believe is 
expressed by Subsistence. 

Let us now try Mr. Fawcett's definition: — "Any 

commodity which has an exchangeable value, is 

* wealth.*' A commodity, says Richardson, is any- 

• thing which is commodious or useful. A file is 

eminently useful : so is a saw : so is a steam-engine. 
According to Mr. Fawcett, a file, a saw, a steam- 
engine, are wealth : I deny this, because they are 
not Subsistence but Instruments. If they are 
wealth, then the more we have of them the wealthier 
wo should be : but if by any new invention we could 
dispense with half of these Instruments and yet 



enjoy as much Subsistence as before, we should be 
as wealthy as we now are. We are not opulent in ^ 
proportion to the number of tools we possess ; but 
in proportion to the Subsistence produced with 
those tools. 

Mr. Fawcett therefore, as it seems to me, errs m.f/b two 
twice : he errg in not protesting against Adam Smith's 
use of the word wealth in two senses; first as 
Opulence, and secondly as Subsistence: he errs 
also in defining Wealth, or Subsistence, as every 
commodity which has an exchangeable value ; over- 
looking the fact that this definition includes many 
Instruments. 

I have thus stated my opinions as to the word ^ppJ^^^^^" 
Wealth. Finding it used so ambiguously, I would ings. 
banish it from Political Economy : I would substitute 
Opulence in one place, Subsistence in another. 

I will apply these substitutions to sentences of 
Mr. Fawcett' s. He says, pa. 7 ; — " although senti- 
mental moralists may profess to sneer at wealth as 
one of the idle vanities of the world." If I here 
put subsistence^ the sentence becomes ; — " although 
sentimental moralists may profess to sneer at sub- 
sistence as one of the idle vanities of the world.'' 
But the most sentimental of moralists do not sneer 
at the poor man's bread, or the peasant's potatoes. 
If I put oprdence^ the sentence becomes ; — " although 
sentimental moralists may profess to sneer at 
opulence as one of the idle vanities of the world." 
This alteration gives common sense to the passage. 

In another sentence of the same page 7, we have 
the words ; — " Wealth may be defined to consist of 
every commodity which has an exchangeable value." 
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If I substitute Opulence^ we have ; — " Opulem^ may 
. be defined to consist of every commodity which has 
an exchangeable value/' This is nonsense. If I 
substitute subsistence we have ; — '' subsistence may be 
defined to consist of every commodity which has 
exchangeable value/' This is by no means non- 
sense ; it is only untrue. . « 

Mr. Fawcett therefore, in this one page, uses the 
word wealth in two distinct senses: he uses it to 
express the quality, opulence; and he uses it to 
express the thing, subsistence. I acknowledge 
that in this loose terminology, he foUows Adam 
Smith and later writers : but I hold that no amount 
of authority can justify such ambiguity. 
Ricardo: I think I Can now explain Ricardo's meaning, in 

Riches. his chapter** headed " Value and Riches, their dis- 
tinctive properties." The explanation may illustrate 
Ricardo' s love of abstractions ; and his consequent 
obscurity, caused by his putting qualities in the 
place of things. The word "Riches" may either 
mean the things which constitute wealth, or it may 
mean opulence : it must here mean opulence, since 
the comparison is made with another abstraction : — 
value. The comparison therefore, is between value 
and opulence. 

Ricardo begins thus. 

"* A man is rich or poor,' SayS Adam Smith, * according to the 
degree in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements, of human life.* 

" Value, then, essentially difiers from riches, for 
value depends, not on abundance, but on the diffi- 
culty or facility of production. The labour of a 



* Ricardo, Edn. 1821, chap, xx., page 320. 
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million of men in manufactures, will always produce 
the same value^ but will not always produce the same 
riches. By the invention of machinery, by improve- 
ments in skill, by a better division of labour, or by 
the discovery of new markets, where more advan- 
tageous exchanges may be made, a million of men 
may produce double, or treble the amount of riches, 

of 'necessaries, conveniences, and amnsements,' m One State of 

society, that they could produce in another, but 
they will not on that account add anything to 
value ; for everything rises or falls in value, in pro- 
portion to the faciUty or difficulty of producing it, 
or, in other words, in proportion to the quantity of 
labour employed on its production." I have put two 
separate clauses in itahcs : the former may puzzle 
the reader, until he comes to the latter: he will 
then understand that by the value of a commodity 
Ricardo does not mean its price, but the quantity of 
labour employed in the production of the commodity, 
and realized in it. 

We have now to compare this value with opulence ; 
one abstraction with another : I contend that it is 
better to go to the things in which these reside. 

1. I have already shown what it is in which 
value resides : I have "said that everything which 
has an exchangeable value is property ; and it is 
exchangeahle value, not intrinsic value, which Ricardo 
here means. Property therefore, being the thing in 
which value resides, is that which I would use in 
Ricardo's title in the pla^e of value. 

2. Opulence I hold to be an abundance of the 
means of hving; an abundance of the necessaries, 
superfluities, and luxuries of life ; an abundance of 
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Subsistence. But that in which abundance of 
Subsistence resides is expressed by Ricardo's word 
riches ; only that the word must be taken in the 
sense of the things which constitute opulence. 
Ricardo, in order to compare abstraction with 
abstraction, should have said richness^ not riches; 
his comparison should have been between value 
and richness. 

Instead therefore, of the words Value and Riches 
or value and richness, I would use the words Pro- 
perty and Riches: and I would alter the title to: — 
" Property and Riches, their distinctive quahties." 

But the distinctive quahties are at once apparent 
when we look at the explanations of the two words. 

Property consists of Instruments and Subsistence. 

Riches consist of an abundance of Subsistence. 

Riches therefore, do not include that branch of 
property which consists of Instruments: but they 
require more than mere Subsistence (the second 
branch of property) ; they require an abundance of 
Subsistence. For example: — Among the ancients, 
com was ground in handmills: when windmills 
were introduced, a particular locaUty would no doubt 
have one of these machines before another had one : 
we may suppose that to construct the windmiU cost 
half the labour required to construct the handmills 
for doing the same amount of grinding: village A 
therefore, with the windmill, had less property in 
mills by one half, than village B with its handmills : 
but A got its flour just the same as B did : A had 
the same Subsistence that B had, and was there- 
fore, equally rich with B. A might if it pleased be 
.richer than B, because it saved time in constructing 
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its mills, and that leisure it might apply to producing 
other Subsistence. B was not richer than A be- 
cause it had more instruments, since the surplus 
instruments did not produce additional Subsistence. 

The word riches then is at once narrower and 
wider than the word property: it is narrower as 
excluding instruments; it is wider as requiring 
abundance. 

Applying this conclusion to Ricardo's title, slightly 
modified : — Value and Htchness^ their distinctive 
qualities : — I should say that the word richness is 
at once narrower and wider than the word value; 
that it is narrower as excluding instruments ; wider 
as requiring abundance: I should say that if the 
two villages have an equal amount of Subsistence, 
they have equal richness ; and that village B has 
the greater value because its handmills have more 
labour realized in them than is reaUzed in the wind- 
mill of village A. 

In discussing the doctrines of free-trade and 
protection, this distinction will be found important. 
Protection may increase for a time the value or 
property of a country: free-trade increases its 
Subsistence, its riches, its richness. 



III. — "the requisites op production.'' 

MR. Fawcett tells us* that the three Requisites Three requi- 
of Production are " labour, appropriate natural duction. 
agents, and capital." 

* Manual, pp. 11 and 52. 2nd Edition. 
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Qnesnay. 



J. B. Say's 
error, and 
Ricardo's. 



Gibbon 
Wakefield. 



Fawcett. 



This is merely a variation of the theme of the 
followers of Quesnay/**' who laid the foundation of 
their science in Land, Labour, and Capital. 

J. B. Say, the expositor of Adam Smith, put 
forth notions of his own on this particular topic ; 
and so far exaggerated the functions of labour and 
capital, as to throw the importance of land quite 
into the shade. Ricardo, following in the same 
strain, denied that land could be regarded as a 
source of riches, any more than air or the natural 
process of fermentation ; and asked how the limita- 
tion of extent, which is a disadvantageous pecu- 
liarity of land, should cause it to be regarded as a 
source of riches, while the unlimited extent of 
fermentation shut it out from the same category. 
The answer seems to be that however disadvan- 
tageous to the whole world may be the Kmitation 
'of land, yet to the country that possesses and uses 
it, riches are the result : that though the world is 
poorer, the possessing country is relatively richer. 

The late Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, according to Mr. 
Mill, had the honour of bringing Economists back 
to common sense, by showing that labour and 
capital were of no avail without a field for their 
employment 

Mr. Fawcett it appears, prefers the term appro- 
priate natural agents. 



♦ The French now call the followers of Qnesnay, Physiocrates ; a recent 
name, unknown to the philosophers themselves. It has been formed from 
a work of one of the most celebrated of them, Dupont de Nemours; — 
Physiocratie. Uconomists is the old name of the school ; and it is curious 
that this was not an abbreviation of Political Economists, but indicated 
that Public Economy, or Frugality, was the leading notion of the school. 
(Diet, de I'Econ. Pol. 1. 624. 2nd Edition.) In one pa&s&ge I find the 
school called " Les Philosophes ficonomistes " (lb. II. 189.) 
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All these authors seem to me to have missed the I^.^^^J^k 
most important distinction between the two great or Effects, 
classes of property. Food, clothes, houses ; the ne- 
cessaries, the superfluities, the luxuries of life ; are 
results of labour : they are not indeed created by 
man, they are only fashioned : from matter already 
existing, they are brought into another form, or 
produced. Such things are called by Adam Smith,' 
Stock. The term is a good one so far as moveables 
are concerned ; but is misleading when applied to 
houses, factories, or drainage. The word Effects 
has been used ; and though partly obnoxious to the 
same objection, it has this superiority : that • by 
adding tacitly the words "of labour,'' confusion 
is prevented. Does this aeroUte belong to the class 
of Effects? No: for it is not a result of labour. * 
Does this loaf belong to the class of Effects? 
Yes: for it is almost entirely a result of labour. 
I will therefore call whatever is produced by labour. 
Effects. 

We now want a name for all property which is Realty. 
not the result of labour, but which is given by 
nature; and this has been named Realty: a term 
which I cannot well praise, but which I adopt in 
fault of a better. One objection to it is, that it is a 
well-defined legal word, and that it includes in law 
many things which in Political Economy must be 
excluded: but as we are obliged either to adopt 
known terms, or to resort to such coinage as 
catallactics and teleologic value, I accept the less 
objectionable alternative, and use Realty to express 
all property not an effect of labour; that is, all 
property which is not Effects. 
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It is more natural to define Realty before Effects ; 
and to say that Realty is property originally acquired 
by appropriation : but I believe that in practice it is 
more convenient to define Effects first, as results of 
labour; and then to define Realty as all property 
which is not Effects, 
Commodities Jt must be obscrvod that most commodities have 

nave both 

elements. in them both Realty and Effects : and by this I do 
not mean merely that the commodities result from 
labour working with Realty as its instrument; I 
mean that some element of the commodity is Realty. 
A loaf of bread has flour, yeast, salt : the flour and 
the yeast are obtained by the labour of the farmer, 
the miller, and the brewer, cooperating with the 
Realty of land and water ; they are therefore Effects : 
but the salt is a thing furnished by the earth, and 
only got^ not produced by labour; it is therefore 
Realty, A study table is produced by the labour of 
the cabinet maker and the brassfounder : but it has 
the Realty of the mahogany tree grown without the 
intervention of man ; and of the copper ore found 
in the earth and not produced by man, but only got, 
smelted, mixed, and fashioned, 

jUnd also has Cultivated land itself has both elements. A 
Canadian forest, in which the trees have grown from 
seeds dropped by the hand of nature, is all Realty : 
the same ground denuded of the trees, fenced, 
drained, built on, is still Realty so far as the soil, the 
natural streams, and the minerals are concerned; 
but is Effects as to the fencing, draining, and 
building, performed by Labour, 

Two kinds of Thus far wc find two requisites of production : — 
Labour and Realty, But Realty itself is of two 
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kinds ; and the distinction between these has been 
generally overlooked. 

When a farmer has tilled his farm, sown his seed, Fanna. 
and gathered his harvest, he finds himself possessed 
of a quantity of com seven or eight times as great 
as the seed he used : he repeats the same processes 
each year, and every autumn has a large excess 
above the seed he used. There is a constant re2:)ro- 
duction, by the processes of germination, growth, 
and ripening. 

But when a miner digs into the earth and brings Mines, 
out coal or copper ore, he merely takes a part of the 
stock of minerals which the world possesses: ho 
puts in no seed to restore the exhaustion. These 
substances have, no doubt, been produced by the 
forces of nature, but man has no means of so 
arranging the elements of the earth, as to lead to a 
reproduction of the coal or ore. 

The farmer by the use of Realty produces ; the Comparisor 
miner by the use of Realty only gets : the farmer ^n^!^ ^ 
may so improve his land by fencing, draining, road- 
making, and building, as to more than compensate for 
deterioration of original fertility ; the miner must of 
necessity destroy the resources, of future genera- 
tions. 

That Capital is the third requisite for production Capital 
will hardly be disputed : though indeed it has been 
objected** that as capital is a result of labour, there 
must have been productive labour before there was 
capital ; and that therefore capital is not necessary 
to production. The objection is logically true but 

* Diet, de I'Econ. Pol. II. 445-C. 2nd Edition. 
D 
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practically useless. Organized labour, the labour of 
civilisation, is impossible without capital. The 
backwoodsman may possibly live for a year on wild 
fruits and game ; and may with a stick scratch a 
plot of ground and sow some seed : but even here, 
the seed sown is capital. 



IV. — CAPITAL. 



Recapitula- 
tion. 



Capital, im- 
portance of 
understand- 
ing. 



Definition, 
Fawcett'B. 



nioBtration. 



REALTY, Labour, and Capital, then, are necessary 
to the production of commodities. Without 
land, water, or mines, there can be neither food nor 
materials: without labour, materials exist in vain, 
nor can the spontaneous fruits of nature be gathered : 
without capital, a few scattered families may indeed 
exist ; but society is impossible. 

I agree with Mr. Fawcett in the opinion he 
expresses at page 12, that a man who understands 
the nature and functions of capital, may fairly 
expect to master the whole science of Pohtical 
Economy. 

I cannot say that Mr. Fawcett's own definition of 
Capital (pa. 19) is either short or perspicuous. " The 
wealth which has been accumulated with the object 
of assisting production, is termed capital ; and, there- 
fore, the capital of the country is the wealth which 
is not immediately consumed unproductively, and 
which may consequently, be devoted to assist the 
further production of wealth." 

The subject has, I think, been made clearer else- 
where by an illustration. 

Suppose an American farmer migrates to the Far 
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West; carrying with him seed, tools, and such 
maintenance for a year as a labourer would consume. 
At the end of the first year he reaps his harvest, 
and finds after setting aside the seed which he had 
used, that his maintenance for the next year will be 
twice that of the past year. He must now resolve 
how to appropriate his harvest. 1. He may resolve 
to consume the whole during the next year, and 
living in idleness, at the end of the period cease to 
live. 2. He may resolve to consume the whole, 
except the seed, during the next year ; but to work 
as hard as before ; by which means he will at the 
end of the second year, reap the same harvest he 
reaped at the end of the first year. I assume here 
a uniformity of season and of harvest. 3. He may 
resolve to Kve as hardly during the second year as 
he lived during the first year, by which means he 
will have half his first year's harvest to maintain a 
labourer. « 

That half of the harvest which is set apart for the ^^p^*^' ^ 
maintenance of the labourer, is Capital: that halt ior Sei/^ 

, . , . , . n T • • i Maintenance 

wnicn IS set apart tor his own maintenance as a 
labourer, is also Capital. The seed also is Capital. 

But if he had resolved to live in idleness, the 
harvest he consumed would not be Capital. Nor 
have Political Economists agreed upon any name 
for it. One has been suggested*-* but not generally 
adopted : viz., Self-Maintenance. The commodities 
are set apart for his own maintenance. This Non- 
Capital then, 1 will call Self-Maintenance. 

The three cases I have supposed, may be thus niustration. 

♦ In the " Science of Social Opulence." 
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represented, on the supposition that the farmer 
actually divides his harvest and places the portions 
in different yards, 

1st Case : the farmer resolves to consume the 
whole: to live in idleness for a year; and then 
cease to live. 



Capital. 


Self-IMaintenance. 


None. 


All the harvest. 



2nd Case: he resolves to consume the whole; 
and to work as hard as before. He earns the wages 
of a labourer. 

Capital. | Self-Maintenance. 



Half the harvest. 


Half the harvest. 



3rd Case : he resolves to live as hardly as in the 
previous year ; and to employ a labourer. 

Capital. | Self-Maintenance. 



All the harvest. None. 



Labourer's I havc been considering at present, only how 
^ ^' the settler might divide his harvest as soon as he 

had gathered it. But immediately afterwards, if he 
employed a labourer, he would take part of the 
com from his capital-yard and pay it as wages. 
The capital in the yard has been so far lessened: 
but it has been reproduced in the work done by 
the labourer : a field has been ploughed ; the farm 
is rendered more valuable by the ploughing ; if the 
farm were sold, the cost of that ploughing would be 
added to tlio price. By the payment of the wages 
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therefore, the settler's capital has not diminished; 
it has only changed its form. By the end of the 
year, reckoning the year from harvest to harvest, 
the capital-yard will be about empty, but the capital 
will have been reproduced in the imreaped crop. 

An Enghsh farmer makes no such formal division f^^^ ^ 
as I have supposed. Yet he does in fact determine 
to use so much in carrying on his business, and to 
spend so much for his own gratification. He j)^ys 
wages in money: the wheat he sells for this pur- 
pose, is capital before he sells it; it continues to 
be capital in the hands of the corn dealer; it 
continues to be capital in the hands of the miller, 
and of the baker ; it is Self-Maintenance when as a 
loaf it is bought and consumed. 

1 define Capital then, to be Efiects set apart to be Definition 
used in business with a view to profit. I say set Seif-Maint< 
apart, because it is the destination, and not the"^ 
present appKcation, which determines its character ; 
I say with a view to profit, in order to exclude 
Efiects used in a household by a cook or a gardener : 
these servants are employed to carry on what might 
be called a business, but not with the view of 
earning a profit.^^* 



* This distinction may be illustrated thus. 

1. I buy at Belfast 100 pieces of linen for 60s. each ; and sell them retail 
at 60s. : I carry on this business for the sake of the profit of 10s. the piece. 

2. I buy at a shop one piece of linen for 60s. ; and my servant cuts it 
up to make shirts for me. 

If I had changed my mind before the linen was cut up, I could have sold 
the piece to a neighbour at the price I gave ; but after it was cut up I could 
not sell it for nearly so much, because the size and pattern of the parts 
would not exactly suit my neighbour. 

If I want the shirts, the linen is worth more to me after it is cut up, 
because it is one stage nearer to being fit for my wearing : but this 
additional value is a value in use, not in exchange. If I do not want the 
shirts, the linen is not more useful to me after it is cut up ; i,e.j it has 



ancc. 
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1 define Self-Maintenance to be Eflfects set apart 
to be spent; i.e.^ to be consumed by the owner, 
his wife, and his children. I shall show imme- 
diately that this includes Effects set apart for the 
support of domestic servants, and for exchanging 
with dealers for the things eaten or worn by the 
man, his wife, and his children, 
Apparent This may seem inconsistent with my 2nd and 

inconsistency. ^ t r>i -ii n ^ * ^ -r 1 

3rd Cases: m both oi which 1 assume that the 
settler puts into his (7ap^VaZ-Store, that half of his 
harvest which he destines for himself, but for which 
he will work as a labourer. Since he resolves to 
consume this in his own family, it may seem to be 
Self-Maintenance. I reply that in the end it does 
become Self-Maintenance, but that it is Capital at 
first, because it is set apart to be used in carrying 
on a business : I suppose that each week, when the 
settler has done the work of a labourer, he takes 
out of the Capital-Store a week's wages, and puts 
it into the Self-Maintenance Store. 
P.'s definitions My definition of Capital then, has at least the 

and mine. * n ^ • t i • i i i 

merit ot brevity. 1 think also, that readers will 
understand what I mean, when I say that capital is 
Effects set apart to be used in business with a view 
to profit: 1 doubt whether they will understand 
what Mr. Fawcett means by the sentence I have 
before quoted : — viz., " The Wealth which has been 
accumulated with the object of assisting production, 
is termed capital ; and, therefore, the capital of the 

no increased value in use : it will sell for less ; i.^., it has a diminished 
value in exchange. 

In a business proper, each step adds to the value in exchange : in a 
domestic business, each step adds to the value in use, and often diminishes 
the value in exchange. 
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country is wealth which is not immediately con- 
sumed unproductively, and which may consequently 
be devoted to assist the further production of 
Wealth;' 

I believe also that the giving a name to that part 
of Effects which is not capital, will greatly assist 
us in further inquiries. Whether the term Self- 
Maintenance is the best that can be found is of 
course doubtful. To me however, it seems to 
convey the meaning I intend. 

In another section, that on the "Functions of English and 
Capital," I shall show that the French use the word tions. 
capital in a much wider sense than we do: that 
they use it nearly in the sense in which I use the 
word Effects: that they include in capital both 
what I call capital and what I call Self-Mainten- 
ance. The French language does not admit of 
compounds as the English does: particularly it 
wants all the terms compounded with the word 
self. M. Emile de Girardin translates Self-Govem- 
ment as le gouvemement de sot jpar sot-mSme. 
Autonomie is an insipid substitute. The French 
therefore, cannot reproduce my term Self-Main- 
tenance. 



V. — SELF-MAINTENANCE. 

THERE is one remark to be made about Self- Two kinds. 
Maintenance, which is necessary to the thorough 
understanding it. If an English farmer were 
actually to make such a division of his harvest 
as I have supposed, he would stack in one yard a 
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quantity of grain for a year's housekeeping. But 
he would want only a small part of this for bread : 
the remainder he would wish to exchange for other 
things, such as clothes and superfluities. If he put 
100 quarters into his Self-Maintenance yard, he 
might sell 90 quarters and with the price of them 
buy clothes and superfluities. 
?F??,*^. . These 90 quarters then, are not in a state to be 

Self-Mamt. ^ ^ , , /» t . 

consumed by the owner. Ihey are destmed for his 
consumption, but they must first be converted into 
something else. At present they are in an inter- 
mediate state. 1 therefore call them intermediate 
S.-M., or for shortness. Mediate S.-M. 
Final s.-M. rpj^^ j^q q^a^^rg which the farmer requires for 

bread, may also be sold, and the price may buy 
flour or bread; and in this case the 10 quarters 
also are Mediate S.-M. : but if they are turned into 
bread by the farmer himself, without any exchange, 
they are then the very commodities consumed, and 
I call them Fmal S.-M. I do not say complete 
S.-M., because however complete such things may 
be in form, they are still Mediate S.-M. to the 
farmer if they require another exchange before 
consumption. 

Self-Maintenance therefore, is divided into Me- 
diate S.-M. and Final S.-M. 



VI. — CIRCULATING AND FIXED CAPITAL. 

MR. Fawcett, Uke all who have dealt with this 
subject, notices the difierence between circu- 
lating and fixed capital. " Capital which is in the 
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form of food does not perform its functions in the 
same manner as capital that is in the form of 
machinery: the one is termed circulating capital, 
the other fixed capital," p. 47. He then, for other 
examples of fixed capital, mentions looms, ploughs, 
roads, works of irrigation, machinery. 

He does not seem aware that Adam Smith and a. Smith 
Ricardo give diflferent definitions of these two 
classes. 

A. Smith (at Book 2. Chap. 1) says that circu- a. smith, 
lating capital " is continually going '' from the 
owner " in one shape, and returning to him in 
another : " i.e. it describes a circle by returning 
to the point fi-om which it started. But fixed 
capital, he says, jdelds a profit " without changing 
masters.'' The characteristic quality of circulating 
capital is, that it makes its profit by changing 
hands. Fixed capital may happen to be sold and 
so change hands, but this is only an accident: 
whereas it is of the essence of circulating capital 
to change hands. 

Ricardo' s distinction between the two classes isi^icardo. 
quite diflferent. He says, "According as capital 
is rapidly perishable, and requires to be constantly 
reproduced, or is of slow consumption, it is classed 
under the heads of circulating or of fixed capital." 
According to Ricardo therefore, ^xec? means fixed 
as to time, or durable: circulating means unfixed 
as to time, or perishable. All capital indeed perishes 
sooner or later, but some much faster than other. 
Both the hands of a clock circulate : Ricardo would 
say that relatively, the minute hand circulates, the 
hour hand is fixed. 
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A. S. and 
Bicaido. 



The difference then, between these two authorities 
is this : — 

Circulating) according to A. But according to 

Capital j Smith is Capital Ricardo,it is Capital 

which yields a which is rapidly 

profit by circula- perishable: as food, 

ting from hand to perishable tools, 
hand: as wheat, 
fat cattle, coin. 



Files, coin. 



Characteris- 
tics of the 2 
Classes. 



Fixed 1 according to A. But according to 

Capital j Smith is Capital Eicardo,it is Capital 

which yields a which is compara- 



tively durable: as 
durable tools, coin. 



profit by remain- 
ing in the hands 
of one owner : as 
tools however 
rapidly perish- 
able, milch cows. 
According to A. Smith, files, however soon they 
are worn out, are fixed capital in the hands of a 
machinist, because they make their profit by re- 
maining in the manufactory: according to Ricardo 
the same files, if soon worn out, are circulating 
capital, because they are perishable. 

Gold and silver coin, according to A. Smith, are 
eminently circulating capital, because their only 
use is to pass from hand to hand: but Ricardo 
makes the same coins fixed because they are 
eminently durable. 

Fixed capital, no doubt, js generally the more 
durable; and this fact leads to important con- 
sequences : but it does not constitute its character- 
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istic quality. What does constitute that quality, is 
according to Adam Smith, fixedness in ownership ; 
according to Ricardo, fixedness in time. 

In actual Mfe at the present day, we mean some- Ab the term 
thing different from both these. **^ 

If a manufacturer possessed of £20,000, lays 
£19,000 of it out in his plant, he is at once em- 
barrassed for want of money with which to buy 
materials and pay wages. His fixed capital is 
too large. The buildings, engines, and machines, 
of which his plant consists, have that fixedness 
of ownership which A. Smith regards as the 
characteristic ; they have also that durability, or 
fixedness in time, which Ricardo regards as the 
characteristic: but it is neither of these qualities 
which we think of when we say that the manu- 
facturer's fixed capital is in excess; it is the 
inconvertibility which is in our minds. If the 
manufacturer had bought too much iron, or cotton 
wool, he could sell a part of these at any time, 
usually without much loss, sometimes with a gain : 
the iron or cotton is convertible into money. But 
the brick walls and steam engines cannot be sold 
separately without a loss of the greater part of 
their cost : they are inconvertible into money. This 
is the distinction which we think of in the world 
as it is. 

This characteristic is not involved in Adam The ciaaBifio 
Smith's classification: — e.g.^ he calls milch cows from a. 
fixed capital, because they make their profit by ^* *' 
remaining in the farmer's hands; but milch cows 
can at any time be converted into money, and will 
not embarrass the farmer. 
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Nor i8 this characteristic involved in Ricardo's 
classification: — e.g.^ he calls coin fixed capital, 
because it is durable; but an excess of coin will 
embarrass no one. • 

Wo have thus, three classifications. Fixed 
Capital, according to Adam Smith, is that which 
is fixed in ownership (e.e. which remains in one 
man's hands). According to Ricardo, it is that 
which is fixed hi ^ time {i.e. durable). According 
to the ])ro8ont use of the word, it is that which 
IS fixod in form {i.e. inconvertible). 

I have omitted Land from this category; and 
for n sufficient reason. My definition of Capital 
is Efl^trts sot apart to carry on a business for profit : 
land liowovor is not Effects but Realty^ since it is 
not pixnluood by labour. I have classed as Capital, 
«» Kixoil Capital, the hedges, drains, buildings, and 
otiior improvements; because these are effects of 
labour, and are used for carrying on the business 
of farming. Whether they are owned by farmer 
or landlord, they are used by the farmer. 

Time, we may say such a farmer has invested 
part of his capital in buying the farm he tills: 
we mean that what was the man's Capital is now 
his Realty. By spending £10,000 in buying land, 
he has lessened his Capital by that amount, and 
has increased his Realty by that amount. 



F.^ft liUte- 



VII. — FUNCTIONS OF CAPITAL. 
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R. Fawcett states very strongly the importance 
of Capital. " But from what source are these 
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higher wages supplied? It must be from the 
capital of the country, because this is the fund 
from which the labourers' wages are provided ; the 
circulating capital employed in any trade or manu- 
facture must be increased if the labourers engaged 
in it receive higher wages/' pp. 93. 94. And " the 
capital of the country is the fund from which the 
wages of the labourers are supphed, and therefore, 
if the capital increases, the wages paid must 
increase." 

We are to understand that the circuiting capital 
of the country forms the fiind from which wages 
are paid. 

I simply deny the accuracy of this statement ; i ^eny accu 
and I will devote this Section to stating the grounds 
of my dissent. 

A French author may make assertions about French and 
Capital, which an English author cannot make ; fiction o/' 
because Capital is used by the French in a much^*^^*^ 
Avider sense than it is used by the English. The 
French use it as equivalent to our Stock or what 
I call Effects:^ they explain this use of it by the 
fact that their language supplies no other word. 
No doubt, this has led some EngKsh writers into 
error: they have applied to Capital in the English 
sense, propositions true of it only in the French 
sense. In the French sense. Capital includes Self- 
Maintenance as well as Effects set apart for business. 
Mr. Fawcett I believe, has stated of Capital what is 
true of Self-Maintenance and not of Capital. 

A Frenchman may say truly of domestic servants Maintenano 

^ J J of Domestic 
Servants. 

♦ Diet, de I'Econ. Pol. I. 276. 
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that they are supported with Capital: an EngKshman 
must say that they are supported with Self-Main- 
tenance ; viz. with the Mediate S.-M. of their em- 
ployers. Mr. Fawcett, whether he adopts my term 
or not, will not pretend that domestic servants are 
supported with capital. 

So far then, as domestic servants are concerned, 
the wages-fiind is not capital. Now the number of 
domestic servants is so considerable, as to form an 
exception of great importance. There are at least 
as many do^stic servants in England as there are 
farm labourers. In round numbers there are a 
milhon women servants and a quarter of a million 
men servants: and the cost to their employers 
cannot be less than 30 to 40 million sterling a year, 
even after deducting for those who are partly em- 
ployed in carrying on a business. There is here 
a wages-ftmd of £30,000,000 a year, which is not 
Capital. 
Makers of But I bcKevc that even as to labourers employed 

Commodities. t,. ,-- t^ ,,, .,.•'. 

upon commodities, Mr. Jbawcetts proposition is 
untrue: I think it can be shown that though the 
Capitalist advances wages to the labourer, it is the 
Consumer who replaces the wages advanced, and 
who renders it possible for the Capitalist to repeat 
the advance: I think it can be shown that the 
CapitaKst is only a middle man, who faciUtates an 
exchange between the holder of Self-Maintenance 
on the one hand, and the labourer on the other. 
Irish niustra- Supposc a manufacturer of goloshes were to seat 
himself in the neighbourhood of Bantry Bay ; de- 
facing with his smoke the country within sight of 
Killamey. He erects his buildings; adjusts his 
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machinery; takes some hundreds of peasants of all 
ages from their potato-plots; and so doubles their 
earnings. This capitahst, so long as he continues 
his trade, is a great benefactor ; for it is his circu- 
lating capital that supphes the wages to his work- 
people. 

But how long can this benefit continue? The 
manufacturer may have a difficulty in finding a 
market: either because other manufacturers do 
their work better, or because the habit of wearing 
goloshes has ceased. He invests all his circulating 
capital, and strains his credit, in employing his 
people; but at last he must stop his operations, 
until he can sell the goods he has made. 

If a market opens to him, and he sells off his 
goloshes, he can again employ his people as before. 
We can imagine an ice-bound country, where a 
producer sells his commodities only once a year; 
and we see that in that case, the producer's circu- 
lating capital is the limit of the employment he 
can give for the year. 

The Self-Maintenance of the consumers is the Seif-Maint. 
fund which replaces the producer's circulating ^pi^T 
capital; whether the producer be an Irish manu- 
facturer of goloshes, or a manufacturer in an ice- 
bound country. 

In Lancashire before the Cotton-Dearth, the pro- Lancashire 
duction had greatly increased ; and it is understood 
that more calico had been exported than was 
wanted. If the manufacturers had exhausted their 
circulating capital, in buying cotton and paying 
wages, they could not have kept all their mills 
going the next year, because there could not be 
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found abroad owners of Self-Maintenance to give 
this for the goods exported. 

It may seem that the Bantry Bay manufacturer, 
if he continues his business, is the real furnisher of 
wages to the peasants ; since but for him the Self- 
Maintenance of the wearers of goloshes would 
not have found its way to that place. No doubt, it 
is this manufacturer who has diverted the stream 
in this particular direction : it is he who has caused 
this Self-Maintenance to be poured into the south- 
west comer of Ireland, rather than into the United 
States. But this is all the manufacturer does ; and 
it is still true that it is Self-Maintenance which 
ultimately furnishes the wages, whereas the manu- 
facturer's capital only advances the wages. 

Taking Capital in its English sense, as Effects 
set apart for business with a view to profit, it 
appears that society might be organized with very 
Uttle use of capital. In an early stage of society, 
comparatively Httle capital is in fact used. 

I will revert to my imaginary settler, who has 
placed himself in the forest. He begins operations 
with some implements, and with maintenance 
enough for a year. When he gathers his harvest, 
he finds himself with maintenance enough for two 
years; but he determines to employ half this (or 
one share) in supporting a labourer ; and the other 
half in supporting himself in idleness. 



ClECULATING CAPITAL. 


Selp-Maint. 


One Share. 


One Share. 



Use of Self- \ ^iU show now what may be done with the 

Maintenance. ^^ i /.-»«- • rm • • in 

Self-Mamtenance. Ihis consists, suppose, wholly 
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of grain : but he wants other things, such as clothes, 
fiimiture: or we will say that he determines to 
keep half the grain, and exchange the other half 
for fiimiture. 



CiBcuLATiNO Capital. 


Final S.-M. 


One Share. 


i Share. 


Mediate S.-M. 


I Share. 



This second half is Mediate Self-Maintenance; and 
if he had an upholsterer within reach, he would 
barter grain for fiimiture, or sell his grain and with 
the proceeds buy the fiimiture. But there is no 
upholsterer. An itinerant is found, who sets to 
work, cuts and dries wood, and makes furniture. 

This itinerant is supported with the Mediate Self- 
Maintenanc^ of which there is enough to pay 
him for half a year's work, at the rate of a farm 
labourer's wages. In the ordinary course of affairs, 
an upholsterer would employ this man, and pay 
him with capital; which capital would be replaced 
with the Settler's Mediate Self-Maintenance. The 
immediate payment with M. S.-M., is the same 
thing, more simply but less conveniently done. 

A French author would say that the itinerant 
ts maintained with Capital : but he would say so 
only because French PoKtical Economy has no dis- 
tinction between Capital and Self-Maintenance. 

But Mr. Fawcett would not say that he was 
maintained with Capital : for he regards no Effects as 
Capital, but such as are employed reproductively, 
that is, such as are employed in reproducing capital ; 
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Colony. 



whereas the furniture produced by the itinerant is 
to be used at once as Self-Maintenance. The itine- 
rant is no more maintained with capital, than a 
cook or a gardener among ourselves, 
of As the colony advances, or is brought within 
reach of another colony, the settler drops the habit 
of employing itinerants, and supplies himself with 
furniture by exchanging grain for furniture, or 
by selling his grain and buying furniture. The 
upholsterer is a capitalist, and takes the place of 
the itinerant, because he can supply the settler 
better, and excellence considered, cheaper. The 
chair maker, who was an itineramt, furnished with 
materials by the settler, and paid with Mediate 
Self-Maintenance by the settler, now labours in a 
manufactory, and is furnished with materials by a 
capitalist, who advances his wages, trusting that 
a future buyer of chairs will replace ifce outlay in 
materials and wages, with a profit. 
Capital Most of the Capital actually employed in an old 

iiece88ary,^ut country, is not absolutely necessary, and might be 
only useful. (Jigpenscd with by the employment of itinerants: 
the Capital is employed because by means of this 
organization of labour, a far greater quantity of 
commodities is produced, than by the itinerant 
practice. 

I have supposed the case of the apphcation of 
Self-Maintenance to the employment and support 
of itinerant cabinet makers. It may be thought 
that the furniture thus made, ought, since it may 
last for years, to be reckoned as Capital. But 
according to my classification, the durabihty of the 
thing produced makes no diflference. 



Durable and 

perishable 

Self-M. 
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Some labour disappears at once. Such is the ^rviw^**- 
labour of domestic servants; and these servants 
are supported with Mediate Self-Maintenance : such 
also is the labour of a factory overlooker; and he 
is supported with Capital. The labour of the 
domestic servant does not aid in producing capital ; 
the labour of the overlooker does aid in producing 
capital : the maintenance of the domestic servant is 
therefore taken from the Self-Maintenance Store, 
while that of the overlooker is taken from the 
Capital-Store. 

The itinerant might be employed in turning Perishable 
wheat into flour, and then into bread : in this case ^°^ 
the commodity he produced would be rapidly perish- 
able, and it would not be imagined that this bread 
should be regarded as capital. The itinerant also, 
might, according to my supposition, be employed 
in making furniture, a thing of a more durable 
kind: that furniture as bemg more durable, may 
seem to be capital. But I do not see any dis- 
tinction between the domestic services, the baker's 
labour, and the cabinet-maker's labour. It is not 
the durability of the thing produced, but the pur- 
pose for which it is produced, that we have to do 
with. The producer of capital is maintained with 
capital : the labourer who produces services or 
commodities immediately for the consumer, is main- 
tained with Self-Maintenance, and with that kind 
which I have called Mediate S.-M. 

The distinction then, between Capital and Self- ^^£^^^^*^^° 
Maintenance, though disclaimed by the French, 
principally on the ground that their language has 
no terms suitable for the expression of it, is a real 
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and important distinction. It expresses a change 
which has occurred in the organization of labour. 
It is not at all necessary that labourers generally 
should be employed by capitalists, and that the 
results of their labour should be sold to the con- 
sumers. The consumers might if they chose, at 
once employ the labourer and dispense with the 
capitalist-employer. The reason of the prevalence 
of the present organization, is that it enables the 
consumer with equal trouble, to obtain more com- 
modities. 

The itinerant has been superseded. The capi- 
taUst has intervened, and has shown that he can 
supply a better or cheaper article than can be got 
by employing the itinerant. The capitaUst has now 
intervened in the supply of nearly all commodities ; 
even in the supply of such a perishable thing as 
bread. But he cannot generally intervene in the 
supply of domestic services: we must have our 
own servants. Even in this however, there are 
exceptions. In slave countries, a capitalist owns 
slaves whom he hires out. Among ourselves, a 
nurseryman sometimes contracts to supply a gentle- 
man with one or more labourers for his garden: the 
nurseryman advances the wages with his little capi- 
tal, and makes a profit by his business. 
Conclusion. Eflfccts then, or what the French call Capital, 
must exist before labourers can be employed. In 
our present organization of labour, what we call 
Capital as distinct from what I call Self-Mainten- 
ance, affords the means by which nearly all commo- 
dities are produced; but it is Self-Maintenance which 
replaces to the capitalist the sums he has laid out 
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on labour and materials. It follows that Self-Main- 
tenance and not capital, is the fund which really 
maintains labour ; and that capital merely advances 
the wages of labour on behalf of the owners of 
Self-Maintenance. 

Our own arrane:ements are so different fi-om those i^esent Btat< 

, . ® , .0* society, 

of my fictitious settler, that I will try to show in 
what way our organization might be developed fi'om 
the other and simpler one. 

I will assume once more, that the settler at Former 
harvest time divides his crops, after having replaced ^^^^^^ ^^°* 
his seed and repaired his fixed capital. 



ClBCULATING CAPITAL. 



1000 Quarters of Com. 



Final Selp-M. 



100 Quarters. 



Mediate S.-M. 



900 Quarters. 



Let us now suppose that there exists a com Another stei 
dealer in this colony; that the settler sells to thisCTo^.'^^^*^ 
capitalist the whole of his crops, and receives 
£2000 for them : that is £1 a quarter. The yards 
or bams are now thrown out of use, and two strong 
boxes to receive the gold, are all that is wanted. 

The proceeds will be divided thus : — 

Capital Box. Final Self-M. Box. 

£1000. None. 

. Mediate Self-M. Box. 
£1000. 

A sovereign has taken the place of each quarter 
of com ; but that which was Final Self-M., being 
now turned into gold, has become Mediate Self-M., 
since it must needs be exchanged before the Settler 
can consume it. 
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abank. 



A bank is now established: the settler, for the 
sake of security, takes the greater part of the gold 
to this bank; reserving only enough for present 
use. Say that he keeps back £100: viz. £90 for 
his business, and £10 for his household expenses. 

His funds will now stand thus : — 



Capital Box. 
Bank receipt £910 
Gold ... 90 



£1000 



Final Selp-M. 
None. 

Mediate Selp-M. 
Bank receipt. . £990 
Gold in purse . 10 



£1000 



Thisreflembles 
our own case. 



Effect of 
Banking : 
Economy of 
Capital. 



The settler is now much nearer to ourselves in 
his money arrangements. Any dealer who periodi- 
cally sold off the whole of his stock, would be very 
much in the settler's present position. Most traders 
have at all times circulating stock in hand : adding 
this, the last schedule would represent their case : 
for they have a certain sum at command at their 
bankers ; they have a small amount of gold in their 
cash box for business purposes ; they have also a 
few pounds in their purse for household expenses. 
The money in their cash box is capital ; the money 
in their purse is Mediate Self-Maintenance. 

One more step must be noted. I have supposed 
that the dealer buys the settler's crops, and pays 
for them in gold: the dealer must therefore have 
£2000 employed; the same capital as the settler's 
capital added to his Mediate Self-M. : making a 
capital employed by the two men together, three 
times as large as the settler's capital. But by 
means of the banker, an Economy of Capital will 
take place. The banker, on receiving the gold. 
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will not lock it up in readiness for repayment 
on demand: his business, so conducted, would be 
worse than unprofitable. He might agree with 
the settler that the gold should be repaid at the 
rate of £150 a month: he would then lend out the 
greater part of it to other persons; thus making 
a profit, part of which he would share with the 
settler as interest on the deposit. If all payments 
were made in specie, and if this specie were hoarded 
by the receivers or by their bankers, the amount of 
gold and silver used as coin would be very large 
indeed: in backward countries it is very large, in 
consequence of the absence of banks; in England 
it is comparatively small. M. Michel Chevalier, 
25 years ago, estimated the whole coin of Europe 
at 320 million pounds, of which, he says, France 
cmgJit to have less than 45 million pounds, but 
actually has three times as much :**' England at that 
time he estimated to have less than 50 million 
pounds : a very inconsiderable part of the amount 
of circulating capital she has to exchange. 

A bank is, in fact, very soon established in every Banker 
village of the United States: but the process Ibutusefta! 
have described might be carried on without it. 
The banker is only a middleman whose services 
are found* useful, but could be dispensed with. He 
makes it his special business to borrow money and 
lend it again: on the principle of the division of 
labours, he fecilitates business. He might be dis- 
pensed with thus. The Settler might sell his crops 
to the dealer; taking his written promise to pay 

♦ M. Chevalier, Cours d'Econ. Pol. I. 71., Edn. 1855. 
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for them in gold at the rate of £150 a month : the 
dealer would then meet his engagements, by selling 
off each month enough com to reaUze £^50, with a 
sufficient addition to reimburse him for expenses 
incurred and time bestowed. The dealer would 
require little capital, but would carry on his trade 
upon credit. Among ourselves, many of our most 
successful merchants have begun with little capital, 
and have realized fortunes by the judicious and 
happy use of credit. 
Conclusion as J hopo I havc showTL therefore, that the present 

to present , •*■ , , ' ,^ , 

organization, organization of trade among us, is substantially the 
Same as that I have sketched in my fictitious colony : 
that every trader among us nas his Capital and his 
Self-Maintenance; the Capital consisting of Fixed 
Capital in farm or factory, and of Circulating 
Capital in stock of goods and money in cash box 
or at bankers; the Self-Maintenance being mostly 
of the Mediate sort, consisting partly of money in 
purse, and principally in funds lent through agency 
of a banker, to other persons. 



CHAPTER II. 

I. — IS A DEMAND FOR COMMODITIES A DEMAND 
FOB LABOUR? 

MR. Fawcett has advanced two propositions; both 
of them adopted from his predecessors, both of 
great importance, and both, as I think, false. The 
previous distinction between Capital and Self-Main- 
tenance will enable me to explain my meaning. 
Mr. Fawcett says: — 

1. A demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour.** 

2. Gluts are impossible.f 

The first paradox is, that a demand for com- is a demand 

,...., T 1 r» 1 1 for commodi- 

modities is not a demand tor labour. ties a demand 

Uninstructed common sense opens its eyes wide^^i^o^^ 
on hearing this assertion. All commodities, it is ^^^^ '^^^' 
confessed, are produced by labour: to demand 
commodities therefore, is to demand the labour 
which produces them. Russia suddenly wants a 
million tons of rails : the contract comes to England : 
the ironmasters set their men to make the iron: 
the demand for the iron is a demand for the labour 
of miners, puddlers, rollers. EngKsh free-trade 
measures 20 years ago, caused a great demand for 
wheat: the Ohio farmers proceeded to grow this 
wheat: the demand for wheat was a demand for 
the labour which produced it. 

* Manual 2nd Edn. 24. f lb. 32. 
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Modification. n j^ay be objected to this that some commodities 
are abeady in existence; and that the holders of 
these, if they sell them, will not necessarily replace 
them. The ironmasters might have in stock the 
milHon tons of iron; and having sold it might 
forbear to make it again until it was or;dered. Here 
the sale of the iron would not cause a demand for 
labour. The jpure political economist would say, 
that the replacing of the ironmasters' capital would 
necessarily cause a demand for labour. I do not 
believe this, because no field for employment might 
ofier itself, 
com^^ties^' ^ grant therefore, that a demand for commodities 
is not wniver- already existing, is not of necessity, a demand for 
for labour, labour; and that therefore, a demand for commo- 
dities is generally, but not universally, a demand 
for labour. 
Mr. F.'s Mr. Fawcett however, means somethins: quite 

different: something which uninstructed common 
sense would never have conjectured. 

"For we shall be able to deduce, from our 
previous remarks, that a demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour; or, in other words, 
that he who spends his wealth upon his own in- 
dulgences gives no additional employment to the 
labourer ; the labourers are benefited by those who 
save, and who are eagerly anxious to accumulate 
wealth for themselves.''^ 

The reader may say that I have misrepresented 
Mr. Fawcett, since his assertion is that no additional 
employment is given to the labourer by a demand 

♦ Manual 24. 



meaning. 
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for commodities: I reply that the marginal inter- 
pretation is, "A demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour/' without the word additional; 
and that this unlimited proposition is the one main- 
tained by Mr. Mill. 

Let us go back again to the settler. niuBtratio 



ClBCULATING CAPITAL. 


Final Selp-Maint. 


One Share. 


I Share. 


Mediate S.-M. 


1 Share. 



The 1 Share of Capital gives employment to 
labour. The ^ Share of Final S.-M. gives no em- 
ployment to labour. 

But the ^ Share of Mediate S.-M. does give em- 
ployment to labour, because it has to be exchanged 
either for other commodities, or for services ; and il 
for other commodities, then generally though not 
universally, for the labour which has to produce 
them. 

If the settler reaps his harvest each year, and^ppUedto 

ourselves 

each year divides it in the same way, then he will 
permanently give employment to labour, to provide 
those commodities which are to be exchanged for 
his Mediate Self-Maintenance. Now among our- 
selves, all Self-Maintenance comes to us in money ; 
and that money we exchange for commodities or 
services : all our Self-Maintenance therefore, that is 
all our expenditure upon indulgences, does give 
employment to labour, except in the rare case in 
which we purchase a stock of commodities already 
existing, which will not be replaced. 
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What then, is the distinction between Capital and 
Self-Maintenance, with reference to its influence on 
the labour-market ? 



CiBCULATmo Capital. 


1 Mediate Self-M. 


£1000. 


£1000. 



I have an income this year. of £2000: I deter- 
mine to save half and to spend the other half. 
The first half I at once use in employing labourers 
to cultivate a farm : the second half I use in em- 
ploying domestic servants, cabinet makers, confec- 
tioners, bakers, butchers. • Both halves are used in 
employing labour. 

But there is a distinction of great importance. 
The farm labourers produce wheat, cattle, flax : at 
the end of the year, they return to me my £1000, 
besides a profit : the other labourers have returned 
to me services which perish in the rendering ; loaves 
and sweets which I have eaten ; furniture which I 
have partly used, and partly set aside for my own 
fixture use. 

The wheat and cattle produced by my Capital are 
next year ready for the support of fiirther labour ; 
whereas the services and commodities produced by 
my Self-Maintenance offer no support for fiirther 
labour. 

I here suppose myself to possess an anual income 
of £2000 from some other source. Say that I 
repeat the same process each year; but that I appro- 
priate the profit to Self-Maintenance. 



Capital. 



£1000. 
2nd Year , + 

£1000. 



Mediate S.-M. 



£1000. 

+ 
£100. 
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Capital. 

£1000. 
3rd Year 4- 

1 £2000. 



£1000. 
£200. 



The conclusion, I think, is tolerably clear. ITie 
demand for labour the first year, is the same, 
whether I employ my income as Capital or as Self- 
Maintenance : the difference is that if I employ it as 
Capital, I constantly add to the demand for labour ; 
but that if I employ it as Self-Maintenance, my 
demand for labour each year is the same as in the 
previous year. Saving, in fact, by adding to Capital, 
constantly increases the fund for the support of 
labourers ; and if a suitable field of employment is 
at hand, actually does employ and support labourers. 

I cannot however, see any precision, or per- Conclusion, 
spicuity, in expressing this fact by the formula, 
"a demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labour." 



II. — GLUTS. 

MR. Fawcett has the following passage at page 
484. 
"All political economists who preceded the late Are they im- 
Mr. James Mill and Mr. Ricardo, and many who^^^^^^®^ 
have succeeded them, seem to anticipate a general 
over-production of commodities as a possible or 
even probable contingency. Dr. Chalmers and Mr. 
Malthus went so far as to impress upon all, the 
duty of exercising a moral restraint with regard to 
the accumulation of capital," &c. 
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He says also, at page 32, 

" There is a very wide-spread misconception that 
there would be a glut of capital if it were increased 
beyond a certain point ; in 'fact, that capital might 
be so augmented that no industry would be found 
upon which it could be employed." 

F.mistak^ Mr. Fawcctt sccms to attribute this doctrine to 
James Mill and Ricardo. Everyone else attributes 
it to J. B. Say. Ricardo himself says : — " M. Say 
has shown, that there is no amount of capital which 
may not be employed in a country, because demand 
is only limited by production."* M. Say's expla- 
nation of his opinions will be found in his Economic 
PoKtique Pratique, vol. 2, pa. 280, Ed. 1828— Des 
D6bouch6s. 

The argument The argument stands thus. It is impossible to 
produce more commodities than people want. Ohio 
may produce too much com; England too many 
manufactures; France too much wine : this however, 
is not oz;6r-production, but wrong production. At 
the very time that the com, the manufactures, and 
the wine, are awaiting buyers, there are people with 
unsatisfied desires : nay the producers of the com, 
of the manufactures, and of the wine, themselves 
have unsatisfied desires. True that an unsatisfied 
desire, without the means of paying for satisfying 
it, is the desire of a beggar for a coach and six, as 
A. Smith says. But here there are the means of 
paying, if only each of these producers had brought 
forth the things the other wanted. The Ohio farmer, 
the English manufacturer, and the French wine 

* See also Diet, de I'ficon. Pol. 1, 645, 2nd Ed., artiele Dehmches. 
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grower, could have exchanged commodities, if only 
each had produced what the other wanted. 

This argument is specious. When a people has ^P*? ^^^ 
secured its food, clothes, and shelter, it desires the 
superfluities of life : tobacco, tea, wine, ornaments ; 
better food, clothes, and houses ; pictures, diamonds, 
carriages. The inevitable limit to the gratification 
of these desires is the means of paying. How then 
can there be over-production? The commodities 
said to be in excess, would furnish the means of 
paying for the gratification of these ilUmitable 
desires, if only they were the commodities which 
other people wanted. 

This however, is not the whole truth. Take Adam The desire c 
Smith's beggar, longing for the coach and six. It ®*^"^' 
has many times happened that such a wretch has 
come^ into possession of a fortune. He will not 
necessarily proceed to purchase the equipage which 
so excited his imagination. The experience of 
squalid poverty may have impressed upon him the 
advantages of a competency, and of future security 
against pinching destitution. Many men who have 
begun spendthrifts have ended misers. He longs 
for a coach and six ; he longs more for Consols and 
Debentures. His predominant desire is to increase 
his fortune. 

It is commonly said that there are two things Three thing 
necessary to efiectual demand ; viz., desire and the ^^^^ 
means of paying : the enriched beggar teaches us 
that there is a third thing necessary; the resolu- 
tion to apply the means of payment to gratify 
the desire. 

The question then arises: — may not the desire ¥*y ^^® ^?' 

^ •^ Bire of savm 

be exceesive 
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of saving be carried to excess ? I do not mean in 
the individual ; that is a question of morals : but in 
a nation; for that is a great question of Political 
Economy, 
^^^biiitv "^^ ^®ply given is, that as regards the tqpic 
' before us it cannot be excessive : that is that the 
desire of saving cannot cause over-production of 
commodities. Let us look once more at the man 
who enjoys an income of £2000 a year; suppose 
from investments in another country. 

Say that he determines to spend half and save 
half. 



Capital. 


Mediate Self-M. 


£1000. 


£1000. 



The £1000 of Mediate Self-Maintenance buys 
services and commodities. The £1000 of Capital 
gives employment to labourers, and being paid as 
wages to them, causes a demand for commodities.. 
So far there is no diflference between Capital and 
Mediate Self-Maintenance. 

But a difference arises in the 2nd year: for the 
commodities and services bought with the Mediate 
S.-M., have either perished in the rendering, or have 
been consumed during the year, or are kept to be 
consumed by the owner hereafter: but the com- 
modities bought by the receivers of the wages, 
have been replaced by other commodities which 
the receivers have made. 

If the employer again halves the income he 
receives from abroad, his capital will be twice as 
great as before, assuming that he determines to 
spend the profit he has made. 
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Capital. | Mediate S.-M. 


2nd Year 


£2000. £1100. 


So i 


n the 3rd year, there will be 

Capital. | Medla.tb S.-M. , 


£3000. £1200. 



In order that this process should be eflfected, two Two thingi 
things are necessary : — additional labourers ; and a ^®^^®*®*^* 
field for employment. In countries where it is said 
that over-production takes place, there is seldom 
any lack of labourers : but a field for employing the 
capital and the labourers is not always at hand. 

Extremes, it is said try principles: let us push Supposed u 
this principle to an extreme. Imagine that thernGt.Brita 
population of these three kingdoms were seized 
with an universal desire of accumulation, and a 
consequent resolution to consume only the neces- 
saries of Ufe. 

The aggregate income of the nation is known Actual 
to be not far from 600 million £. Of this sum, ®™^^^- 
about half (I take round numbers) belongs to the 
labouring classes: the other half belongs to the 
upper and middle classes, including such persons 
as publicans and all who do not hve on wages. 
The persons who do Kve on wages outnumber the 
better classes very far : according to the Edinhurgh 
Reoiew^^ as at least three to one; according to 
calculations I have made, as at least five to one. 
Now the labouring classes save a good deal in the 
aggregate: quite enough to maintain the other 

♦ Edinlynrgh Review, January, 1860, pa. 2QCy, 
H 
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sixth (constituting the better classes), as well as 
the labouring classes are maintained at present. 
It seems therefore, that the 300 million £ of wages, 
would supply the necessaries of life to the whole 
country ; leaving another 300 miUion £ to be saved 
annually 
k>ntradict The Question then is, whether this country could 

•ic&rdo 

use every year 300 million £ of additional capi- 
tal. All this capital too, must be employed in 
producing the necessaries of life, or in producing 
things which could be exchanged abroad for the 
necessaries of life: for by the supposition, all 
classes refuse luxuries and even superfluities, that 
they may save among them the 300 miUion £. 
Nor can we assume that part of the capital is in- 
vested abroad ; for the question is whether Ricardo 
is right in saying that "there is no amount of 
capital which may not be employed in a country ^"^ 
Jo new land. What then is to become of the 300 milhon £? 

This is the sum which the owners want to use as 
capital in the country. All possible roads, canals, 
railways, gas works, and other pubUc works, would 
soon be made : what is to follow ? It may be said, 
that Dartmoor might be brought into cultivation. 
Unfortunately, labourers employed in breaking up 
Dartmoor, would not reproduce their wages : a 
capitaHst will not pay a man £30 a year, when the 
work he will do during the year will be worth less 
than £30. 
^m rise of We are told gHbly enough, that this increase of 
iwSiow the circulating capital will cause a rise of wages, and 

capital ? 

* Passage quoted at beginning of this Section. 
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so the 300 millions will be swallowed up. It 
is forgotten that wages generally rise above their 
previous standard, only by means of an increased 
demund for labour, when compared with the supply. 
But the fact of the existence of 300 million £ 
waiting to be employed as capital, will cause no 
demand for labour; will not raise wages; will not 
swallow up capital. 

Some part of the 300 million £ would no doubt, increased 
be employed in the following way. I have £20,000 Sp^ucSo: 
wanting employment. I see that my neighbours are 
carrying on an iron work with profit : I do not see 
why I should not share this profit : I put up another 
iron work : I make a quantity of iron. No more 
iron is wanted than the previous works could make : 
for every thousand tons I sell, other makers sell a 
thousand tons less. As a result, there is more iron, 
made than is wanted : the stock of iron in the 
country is increased: if, as we may assume, the 
previous stock was sufiicient for supplying every 
buyer as soon as he asked for it, the additional 
quantity kept is simply in excess. This I call 
over-production. It is for those who say it is only 
wrong production, to show what would be the right 
production. 

We are asked what is meant by an impossibility The real difE 
of further production : whether we mean only that 
fiirther production implies a fall of profit. I have 
tried to show that there comes a time when further 
produotion cannot take place at all : when^ as in the 
case of men set to cultivate Dartmoor, the labourers 
will not reproduce their wages. 

M. Say therefore, and his followers, seem to me The two 

French error 
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guilty of two en-ors. First, they assume falsely 
that a field for employment can always be found 
for any conceivable amoimt of capital. Secondly, 
they do not divide EflFects into Capital and Self- 
Maintenance ; but call all Effects Capital : they 
therefore, fail to see the different results of capi- 
talization, and of expenditure on Self-Mainten- 



ance. 



Mr. Fawoett's 
error. 



Error of 
French and 
English. 



Sismondi: 
machinery. 



Popular 

notion 

answered. 



Mr. Fawcett, hke other English writers, does 
wisely use the word Capital in the sense of Effects 
set apart for profit-yielding business: but he neg- 
lects the consideration of the necessity of a field for 
employment. 

Another error is involved in the reasonings both 
of the French and of the English authors. It is 
said by both that the desires of men are illimitable ; 
a proposition I grant: that the commodities men 
produce supply the means of gratifying those desires, 
provided only that the right production has taken 
place; this I grant. But here they 'stop: they 
overlook the fact that though a man has a desire 
for a production and the means of paying for it, he 
may refuse to apply those means to the purchase of 
the desired production, because he prefers to save 
his means. 

Many persons, and Sismondi among the number, 
have contended that the invention of machinery is 
one cause of over-production. 

The popular notion is, I beUeve, quite inaccurate. 
New processes and new machinery double the make 
of linen, without the use of additional hands : what 
is to become of the enlarged quantity? It often 
happens in such a case, that the reduction of price 
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by a fourth, or a third, soon augments the demand 
so as to take oflf the enlarged quantity, and even 
more. Where this is not the case, there will be an 
excess of production until some manufacturers have 
left the trade. But, it is said, the entire demand for 
goods will not thereby be lessened. The persons 
who formerly spent a milhon £ upon linen, and 
who now get the same quantity for three-fourths 
of a million £, will have a quarter of a milHon £ 
to spend on other things. The producers of other 
goods will find their demand increased to the extent 
of a quarter of a million £ ; and the entire demand 
for goods will be the same as before. 

I believe however, that there is a limit to this Limitation 
orthodox doctrine. It assumes that persons make 
up their minds to save so much and to spend so 
much, independently of the question what they will 
get for their outlay. This is far from the truth. 
A large proportion of labouring persons, spend the 
whole of their income on the mere necessaries of 
life ; they do not save because they cannot : di- 
minish the cost of necessaries, they all can save, 
and some will. The introduction of machinery, 
when it cheapens the necessaries of life, will increase 
saving, i.e. capitalization : it will thus tend to cause 
over-produjction. 

In the same way, many persons of a higher class 
in society, fail to save anything, because their in- 
come is only just enough to maintain them in the 
rank they have always occupied. Cheapen the 
commodities they buy, they can save if they please, 
and some of them will please. There follow, saving, 
capitalization, a tendency to over-production. 
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Any other 
mode of 
cheapening. 



Oondosion. 



Cheapness from any other cause must produce 
the same eflfect. At present, the cost of living in 
England, compared with the incomes enjoyed, is 
much less than formerly. No doubt this is one 
cause of the present extraordinary amount of 
savings. We were told not long ago, that the 
annual savings of the three kingdoms were about 
60 million £: Mr. Newmarch has lately calculated 
them to be 130 million £S' 

I conclude that over-production is possible; or 
what is the same thing, that under-consumption is 
possible : that in an old coimtry of which the 
surplus capital did not get exported, there would 
be Hkely to occur, firstly, a superfluity of capital, 
and secondly, an excess of commodities for sale. 
Wants, I grant, are illimitable; but the desire of 
saving may control them, and cause men to save 
in preference to supplying the wants. The notion 
that what is called over-production is really wrong 
production, is imtrue of a country where the fertile 
land is all occupied, and consequently the field for 
employment is limited. Over-production does not 
mean merely a fall in the rate of profit: if it is 
continued, there comes a time when a labourer set 
to an additional occupation, will not reproduce his 
wages ; and if continued still farther, will not 
even earn the necessaries of Hfe. The superfluous 
capital will not go to increase wages, because the 
want of a field for employment causes a glut of 
labour as well as a glut of capital. As to machinery, 
its immediate efiect is to cheapen commodities and 



* Econoniitt^ 12th and 19th December, 1863. 
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augment the consumption of them : indirectly, 
however, by cheapening maintenance, it facilitates 
saving, and therefore tends to capitalization and 
over-production. 



CHAPTER III. 



RENT. 



Definition. lliTR. Fawcetf s definition of rent is " a price which 
111. is paid for the use of an appropriated natural 
monopoly." Rent is really a periodical payment; 
and as a year, and firactions of a year, are the 
periods commonly adopted, we may say that rent 
is an annuity paid for certain things, some of which 
Mr. Fawcett calls appropriated natural monopolies. 
In a wider sense I should say that rent is an annuity 
paid for the use of fixed property ; and is distinct 
from Interest which is an annuity paid for the use 
of circulating property. 

ObjectionB Mr. Fawcctt adopts the "Theory of Rent," of 
Anderson, West, Malthus, and Ricardo. I do not 
stop to inquire as to the validity of the objections 
raised by Jones, and Carey: the latter of whom 
denies that the best land is first occupied, because, 
as he says, the best land is generally inaccessible at 
first; and therefore denies the truth of the state- 
ment which Mr. Fawcett repeats, that in the pro- 
gress of society the cost** of agricultural produce 
has a tendency to increase. 

k^of*rent. ^^^ Weakest point of the ordinary dissertations 

♦ Meaning here the cost of production, not the price. See the Manual 
pa. 117, last line but one ; where cost will probably be misunderstood to 
mean cost to the consumer, i,e,, price. 
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on rent, is the want of a nomenclature to distinguish 
the diflferent kinds of rent. Rent is paid for land, 
for houses, for steam engines, for stocking looms: 
the Theory of Rent explains only one kind. The 
distinctions have long been recognized, but names 
are wanting. 

It is true in fact that farms of equal size differ ^^nt of 
much in value ; partly from variation in fertility, land, nif 
partly from the varying distance of markets. The spontaneoi 
rent caused by these variations may fairly be called 
Differential Rent. But as it is conceivable that all 
the farms of a particular country should be of equal 
value, fertility and accessibility both considered, it 
may be held that the word differential tends to mis- 
lead. Those who feel this objection, may substitute 
the word spontaneous; which expresses the fact 
that the rent arises without effort on the part of 
the landowner. 

In a particular country, a despotic government Monopoly 
may demand from every cultivator such a payment 
as wiU leave him a mere subsistence, although 
there is plenty of uncultivated land: if the pay- 
ment is a certain annuity, this is a Monopoly rent. 
We may easily conceive such a demand in Jamaica. 
That island is Fuined by its possession of an un- 
Umited quantity of fertile land, on which the negroes 
can squat at pleasure. In Barbadoes, where no such 
unappropriated land exists, the negroes are willing 
to work for wages ; industry therefore, is organized, 
and the island is comparatively prosperous. We 
may conceive the government of Jamaica placing a 
cordon roimd the uncultivated land, and forcibly 
keeping all persons from settling on it, unless on 
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condition of paying a certain annuity. This would 
be a monopoly rent. Before the repeal of the com 
laws, part of the rent paid by our farmers, might 
fairly be called monopoly rent: though that part 
must have been moderate, since the whole agricul- 
tural rent now paid is at least as large as it was 
twenty years ago, that is before the repeal. 
Capital Rent. AH writers agree in distinguishing what I call 
Differential or Spontaneous rent, from what is paid 
for the use of farm buildings and other improve- 
ments. These things are Effects of labour; and 
as they are employed by the tenant in carrying on 
a profit-yielding business, they are Capital. The 
annuity paid for the use of them I therefore call 
Capital Rent. 

We have thus three kinds of rent paid for farms, 
to say nothing of ground rents in towns, and such 
rent as is paid for stocking looms. 

But Differential Rent itself is of two kinds. The 
writers upon it put prominently forward the pressure 
of population upon the means of subsistence; and 
attribute the rise in the value of land to this cause. 
They neglect another and most important cause: 
the advance of society. 

In the former case: where population presses on 
the means of subsistence; where all the land is 
occupied ; where under actual arrangements and 
skill, no further fertiHty can be given to the land ; 
and where no means exist of buying food from 
abroad in exchange for home productions, unless 
at an advance of price : the material progress of 
society stops; there is probably an excess both of 
population and of capital, for want of a field for 



Differential or 
Spontaneous 
rent of two 
kinds. 



Descending 
Rent. 
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employment of both. There is a tendency for the 
mass of the population to fall into a lower condition: 
i.e.^ to descend in the social scale. The pressure will 
generally raise the price of food, and the renit of 
farms. Such rent I call a descending rent. This, 
and this alone, is what the Theory of Rent gene- 
rally explains. 

But a large part of the farm rents paid arise Ascending 
in a much more agreeable way: I mean from the 
increasing prosperity of the country. Some one 
invents the process of subsoil ploughing: the fer- 
tiUty of the land is greatly augmented. Another 
improves the breed of sheep, to such an extent that 
the maintenance of a sheep for three years produces 
as much mutton as formerly its maintenance for 
four years. Horse hoes, clod crushers, seed drills, 
chain harrows, come into use ; and at a small 
expense, add to the produce. Manufacturing towns 
arise, which sell their productions abroad, and con- 
sume the produce of the neighbouring farmers, 
who in earlier days had to deal with consumers at 
a greater distance: or the markets are virtually 
brought nearer by the construction of roads and 
canals. A rural poUce diminishes the losses by 
depredations : a poor law substitutes organized 
relief for indiscriminate almsgiving, extorted in 
remote places by threats of force. All these im- 
provements, physical or moral, add to the profit of 
farming; and in the end the greater part of that 
profit goes to swell the rent. Whatever the land- 
lord receives from such causes, as it arises from 
an improved condition of society, may be called an 
Ascending Rent. 
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Conclusion Spontaneous or Diflferential Rent therefore, is 
tions. divided into Ascending and Descending. 

Besides this I have mentioned Capital Rent, or 
rent paid for the use of fixed Capital, such as drains, 
farm buildings, machines : and monopoly rent, paid 
in cases where the owner of land, or the govern- 
ment, is able to prevent persons from settling on 
uncultivated land, without payment for the use of it. 
Of these distinctions Mr. Fawcett takes no notice : 
he leaves his readers to make them out for them- 
selves: rent is to him "the price paid for the use 
of an appropriated natural monopoly." 
^d^*^rt^ When I was a student of Ricardo, nothing per- 
tion. plexed me more than the fact that he took no notice 

of the processes of importation and exportation: 
that he argued as if each country were surrounded 
with a wall of brass such as Berkeley imagined. 
I believe that this narrowness of Ricardo' s views 
arose from the action of the Com Laws at the time 
he wrote. Great Britain had then long ceased to 
be^an exporting country; and was prevented by 
the com laws imposed after the peace, from being 
an habitually importing country. In ordinary years, 
we were, in the matter of com, as eflFectually cut off 
fi-om the rest of the world, as if we had really been 
built up with a brazen wall. 
Importation In the Theory of Rent, e'.e., of Difierential or 
es our price, gpontaneous Rent, it is always assumed that the 
amoxmt of rent per acre will be determined by the 
cost of raising food on the worst land occupied. 
But since the repeal of the com laws, the price 
of wheat, which is the main food of Great Britain, 
is determined by the cost at which it can be bought 
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abroad and imported.*^ So far as the Theory of 
Diflferential or Spontaneous Rent is true, it is true 
of the whole world, and not of any particular 
country which imports freely. But the resort to 
worse land ceases under these circumstances : we 
draw our supplies from a circle continually widening ; 
the new land however, taken into cultivation in Ohio, 
or in AustraKa, is not worse than the land cultivated 
before, but supplies us because new roads have been 
made to it, or more simply because by the increase 
of population in the United States and Australia, 
farming settlers have become more numerous. The 
price of com then, in Great Britain, is not deter- 
mined by the cost of producing it on the worst land 
under cultivation at home ; but by the cost of pro- 
ducing it abroad and importing it into this country : 
and this cost does not increase, because there still 
exist abroad quantities of good and accessible land. 

A hundred years aero, Ens^land was an exporting: Exportation 

. . . how consis- 

country, ^*.e., it exported more wheat than it im- tent with 
ported. It was only when manufacturers began to Rent7 ^ 
predominate, in the last quarter of last century, 
that it consumed all its home-grown wheat, and 
more. Going back to the period when it was an 
exporting country, I asked myself, how does the 
Theory of Rent apply ? How does it now apply 
to Poland and Russia, where the natives live on 
black bread, and send away their wheat ? England, 
in its exporting days, fiirnished rents enough to 
maintain an aristocracy: Poland and Russia have 

* A Liverpool friend informs me, that ten days after the San Francisco 
merchants heard of the probable deficiency of our harvest, they were loading 
cargoes of wheat to send here. 
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a large and powerfiil class of landowners living 
on rents. 
Explanation. This paradox deserves an explanation : which 
however as I think, is easily given. Suppose that 
formerly Poland was like the United States of our 
days: that it contained a vast area of unoccupied 
land. After a certain time all the good and acces- 
sible portions of it are taken in : the population goes 
on increasing ; food gets scarce ; the price of food 
rises ; land of a worse or less accessible sort is 
taken in; rent is paid on the land first occupied. 
This rent goes to the landlords: they want com- 
modities not produced in Poland : they must pay 
for tliese foreign commodities ; and as they have no 
means of payment but the corn produced in Poland, 
they export this. The pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence, actually causes the ex- 
portation of food ; by raising the price, creating a 
rent on the best land, and thus putting a portion 
of the food at the disposal of landowners, who 
export it in exchange for foreign superfluities. 
A common The difficulty of the case arises from an erroneous 
STco^^t^^ niode of stating it. A certain country, it is said, 
?idwa!^^' ^^^ ^^^® mouths than it can feed : how then, can 
it export food? The country is here regarded as 
an individual. A settler who with a family insuffi- 
ciently fed, sent away part of his corn in exchange 
for wine and cigars, would be exceptionally wicked. 
This is exactly what a country does. without blame, 
except indeed from socialistic writers. At a par- 
ticular period, the landlord class have a superfluity 
of com, while the peasant class are only half fed : 
it seems simple enough that the landlords should 
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use their excess to supply the wants of the peasants. 
But what are the peasants to give in exchange ? 
If they have nothing to give, they can receive the 
excess only as charity; and no one will say that 
that can be a permanent arrangement, by which a 
peasant class lives on charity. Protective duties 
on foreign commodities, may for a time compel the 
landlords to lessen their importations and therefore 
to keep more corn at home: but a thorough in- 
vestigation has shown that protective duties in the 
long run cause more evils than they correct. In 
seasons of unusual dearth, charity is the highest 
duty, and one that is commonly fiilfiUed; but in 
the ordinary course of life, a peasant class can 
secure its share of food in no way but by producing 
something the landlords desire. 

In this Section then, I have pointed out that Mr. RecapUuia- 
Fawcett takes no notice of the statements, that in 
fact the best land is not first occupied, because it is 
generally the least accessible; and that therefore, 
in the progress of society, as access is obtained to 
the best land, the additional food required for an 
increased population, is got at a less cost, and not 
at a greater cost, than the earlier suppKes. I have 
said that Mr. Fawcett makes no attempt to supply 
a nomenclature for the different kinds of rent. I 
have tried to supply this want. 

1. I have defined rent: — an annuity paid for the 
use of fixed property, whether that fixed property 
is Realty or Effects. This distinguishes it from 
Interest, which is an annuity paid for the use of 
circulating property: meaning by fixed property; 
land, buildings, machines, and everything else not 
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readily convertible into money; and by circulating 
property ; food, clothes, materials, and all other 
things readily convertible into money. 
2. I have divided Rent into 

(a) Monopoly Rent. 

(b) Capital Rent. 

(c) Differential (or Spontaneous) 

Ascending Rent. 

(d) Differential (or Spontaneous) 

Descending Rent. 

I have illustrated (a) by supposing that the 
Jamaica Government, impressed with the evils of 
squatting, drew a cordon around the unoccupied 
territory, and prevented everyone from using any 
part of it without an annual payment of so many 
shillings an acre. 

1 have explained that (b) is an annuity paid for 
the use of drains, buildings, or other results of 
labour. 

As to (c) I have shown that improvements in 
the country at large, add to the productiveness of 
land, or lessen the cost of carrying its produce to 
market. I have mentioned the invention of subsoil 
ploughing, the improvements in the breeds of cattle, 
the invention of new implements, the construction 
of roads and canals, the springing up of towns, as 
causes of a rise in rent, without any of the evils 
attendant on a pressure of population. 

I have pointed out that the rent which I have 
marked (d) is the only kind with which the Theory 
of Rent has generally been supposed to deal. It 
has therefore been imagined that all rent, which 
is not payment for the use of capital, is a result 
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of pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence. The forty millions received by English 
landlords for farms, have been regarded as partly 
annuities for the use of buildings and drainage, but 
principally as inevitable results of the over-popu- 
lation of an old country: a view that disregards 
the large portion that arises from the long continued 
social improvements which I have mentioned under 
the head (c). 

Finally, I have noticed the topics of importation 
and exportation. I have remarked that at the time 
the Theory of Rent came into life, the war and the 
com laws as eflFectually hindered importation, as if 
this country had been surrounded with a wall of 
brass, with a gate occasionally opened; and that 
exportation had ceased in the last century: that 
Ricardo and others were misled by this artificial 
state of affairs, into a neglect of the results of 
importation; and that prices of com in England 
are now fixed by the rate at which it can be bought 
abroad and carried hither ; the increasing quantities 
we require being supplied not by any pressure on 
the producing countries, but by the bringing into 
cultivation of fresh and equally fertile or equally 
accessible land. Further: I have asked how is it 
that a people can export com when it is itself 
under-fed: I have replied that this happens when 
landlords have the command of food which they 
receive as rent, and which they can turn to better 
account by exporting it for the purchase of foreign 
commodities, than by exchanging it for labour at 
home; from which follows the strange truth, that 
an increase of population may actually add to the 
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exportation of the food previously produced; be- 
cause the additional population by adding to the 
pressure on the supply of food, raises rent and thus 
throws a greater proportion of the food into the 
hands of the landlords. I have added that the 
apparent difficulty arises from regarding a people 
as an individual, and neglecting to consider the 
division into classes: I have mentioned also that 
though charity may for a time mitigate the evil, 
the only cure is a diminution of population, or the 
introduction of new trades which may fiimish to 
the labourer the means of paying the landlord for 
the food. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I. — PROFIT. 

I HAVE but a few remarks to make, on Mr. ^^oes^i^g^ 
Fawcett's explanation of the laws which regu- accumuia- 
late the rate of Profit. I find the three following 
sentences. " The increase of capital itself depends 
upon the rate of profit."** 

"If five per cent, was the current rate instead 
of three per cent., there would be a greater induce- 
ment offered to every individual to save, and con- 
sequently a greater amount of capital would be 
saved."! 

" If, for instance, the current rate of interest should 
be greatly increased in England, an additional in- 
ducement would be offered to everyone to save, and 
the result would he strikingly exhibited by a greatly 
increased accumulation of capital.":|: 

By this I imderstand that the higher the rate of 
profit and of interest in a country, the stronger will 
be the motive to save, and the greater will he the 
actual savings. 

Let us look at some facts. Mr. Fawcett tells us|| ^^J^^ 
that at the end of the last century the current rate 
of interest in Holland was frequently 2 per cent. 
Adam Smith says the same of Holland a hundred 
years earHer. According to Mr. Fawcett's theory, 
as the rate of profit was so low, the Dutch had little 

♦ Manual 194. f lb. 460. % lb. 195. || lb. 195 and 469. 
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motive for saving, and ought to have abandoned the 
habit : but it is notorious that they long have been, 
and still are, a most frugal people, with investments 
all over the world, 
u. states. In the United States, just as in our colonies, the 

rate of profit is high; and this after every deduction 
made for some want of security in investments. 
This is notoriously true, and the abundance of 
unoccupied land, which furnishes a never-failing 
field for employment, accounts for it. But since 
the Americans enjoy so high a rate of profit, they 
ought to be an eminently saving people. Everyone 
knows that the reverse is true. It is not the 
Americans who have savings invested in every 
direction. It may be said that as they get a high 
rate at home, they are not likely to invest in 
Europe, where the rate is lower. But at least 
they might be expected to furnish capital for all 
their own undertakings. Yet we aU know that 
even before the late civil war, vast sums belonging 
to European capitalists were invested in the United 
States : that their government bonds were held in 
the old world ; that in commercial transactions be- 
tween the States and England, it was England that 
furnished most of the capital. It is known too, to 
everyone, that the personal and family habits of 
the Americans, were and are far more profiise than 
those of Holland and even than those of England. 
HoUand and America, with its high rate of profit, and con- 
paredT*^™ scqucntly strong motive to frugahty, should be the 
saving country : it is the profiise country. Holland 
with its low rate of profit, should have little motive 
to save : it is the frugal coimtry. 
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Let us see what are the motives by which Motives to 

*' saying. 

men are induced to save. Mr. Fawcett apparently, Pleasure of 
thinks only of one motiye: the pleasure of pos- ^*^**^^^^* 
session. In England, if a man puts by £100, his 
income is scarcely increased by £5; in AustraKa 
£100 will yield him £10 : in Australia then, so far 
as the pleasure of possession is concerned, there 
is a stronger motive to frugaKty than there is in 
England. 

Another motive however, very commonly felt, ^®^^^*^® 
is the apprehension of future want. Among the clubs, 
labouring classes in this country, a provision against 
sickness is generally made by means of Benefit 
Societies : after all the declamations uttered against 
the improvidence of those classes ; after all the 
proofs offered that the poor law has caused that 
improvidence ; there remains the fact, that so gene- 
ral is the English habit of belonging to a benefit 
society, that on the average a member is found 
in every second family throughout England and 
Wales.'' 

The fear of not being buried with decency, or of Bimai clubs 
having the funeral of a parish pauper, is a motive 
sufficient to cause many persons to belong t^o burial 
clubs : associations which, like many better things, 
have been occasionally abused. 

The fear of want in old a^e is another and very Provision fo] 
powerful motive. There are indeed persons, and ^ *^^' 
many such, who live for the present, and leave the 



* See Mr. Baines's speech, reported in Daily News, April 11, 1861, pa. 2, 
col. 4. Mr. Baines states on the authority of Mr. Tidd Pratt, that the 
number of members, including children, is about 2 millions : and that in 
France ^ belonged to a friendly society : in Belgium ^ : in England and 
Wales J. 
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future to take care of itself. Savages must do so ; 
and they trust to their children to foster their second 
childhood. The Chinese are far removed from bar- 
barism ; but the want of a son for their old age is 
proverbially regarded by them as one of the great 
misfortunes of life. The Irish peasantry cannot be 
called unciviKzed; but before the estabhshment of 
a poor law, one of the avowed reasons for early 
marriage was the desire of having sons, who in 
their father's dotage might save him from dying on 
a dimghill. The same necessity to provide against 
the wants of age, is felt by all classes in every land. 

Life inau- Nor do men think of their own fiiture only : they 

look forward with apprehension to the fate of their 
wives and children. By means of Kfe insurance, 
a practice now become very general, they provide 
that a certain sum, and in some instances a very 
large sum, shall at their death be paid as a means 
of hving for their families. The forecast of most 
educated men, and of many uneducated men, ex- 
tends, at any rate, to their sons and daughters. 

Motives, then, The pleasure of possession then, is only one ot 
^*"^ ' the motives by which men are actuated. Besides 
this, there are fears of the fiiture generally : and 
in particular there are fears of sickness, of unbe- 
coming burial, of want in old age, of the fiiture 
destitution of widow and orphans. Some men no 
doubt, are mostly influenced by the present pleasure 
of possession and of enlarged income ; but from the 
prevalence of insurance in benefit societies, in burial 
clubs, and in life assurance societies, and from the 
comparative rarity of ordinary saving, I conclude 
that fear of the future is a motive far more gene- 
rally felt. 
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II. 



THERE are facts no doubt, which seem incon- High rate 
sistent with this opinion. An opportunity of causes aaying. 
getting unusual profit, may occasionally induce men 
to make great sacrifices to provide a small capital 
for a start. In California or Australia, if a capital of 
£100 were necessary to a man determined to crush 
quartz for gold; and if that employment were 
tolerably certain to give a man £500 a year ; many 
persons generally improvident, would be penurious 
till the £100 was saved. 

We have a striking example under our own eyes. Actual ex- 
Mr. Tidd Pratt in his 1861 Report on Friendly ^cLSre 
Societies, p. 40, notices the Lancashire Cooperative ?hi^^ de- 
Movement. He quotes the following passages fi-om ^^ ®^ «^^' 
the Manchester Gruardian. 

" Latterly, a new idea has got into the heads of 
great numbers, namely, that of combining together 
and clubbing their money, not to keep hands fi-om 
work, but to set them on work ; not to lessen, but 
to increase the production of wealth. A positive 
rage has arisen for joint-stock stores, weaving sheds, 
and spinning mills, on the principle of limited Ka- 
bility. Not long since, the respectable landlady of 
that well-known Kttle inn. The Old Queen Anne, at 
Heywood, said to my traveller, the men are gwing 
over drinhing^ and are pinchmg their mves too^ to 
put their money into the Joint-stock down yonder; and 
I hear similar accounts fix>m many quarters ; while 
factories on this principle, involving outlays of ten, 
twenty, fifty, and even seventy thousand pounds, 
are some of them at work, others in process of 
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erection, and others again in the hands of pro- 
jectors. 

o o o o o o oo 

" A recent brief period of exceptionally high pro- 
fits in spinning and weaving has been the cause of 
the furore for these enterprises. But factories have 
increased too fast, and the proprietors are already 
working under loss,* or at best without profit ; nor 
are their prospects for the current year calculated 
to excite any feelings but those of uneasiness. The 
cooperative companies will be severely tried. It 
may require a few years to test them, but I fear the 
issue. Should one's apprehensions be realized, the 
cooperative principle itself will be discredited ; and 
worse than that, the very disposition to save will 
be discouraged, and a reaction to improvidence will 

set in. 

oooooooo 

" I must reiterate my persuasion that this startling 
movement among our operatives, is a temporary 
access of that ruinous speculative mania which 
periodically seizes on the commercial class. It is 
not prudence, for prudence is a quiet, thoughtful, 
and cautious pursuit of our interests on the whole ; 
and implies therefore, a regulation of the love of 
gain itself. No ! The feeling at work is the inflamed 
lust of money ^ which is quite as demoralizing as the 
thirst for gin.1 I have it on the best authority, 
that in Bury, many infatuated fathers, are not only 
cruelly pinching their families, but actually with- 
-it is admitted on all hands, that even without the Cotton Dearth, there 
would have been great distress in Lancashire, in the period following 1861. 

W. L. S. 
t This seems to me an exaggeration. W. L. S. 
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drawing their children from school, in order to save 
their pence for investment in these ill-considered 
enterprises." 

This is a striking example of the power of a England 
high rate of profit to excite the desire of gain, and rate of profit 
to cause savings for the purpose of accumulating ^4i^!** 
means for sharing that profit. 

We have also an example, even more recent, of 
the truth of the opinion, that sometimes a high rate 
of profit, by increasing the power of saving, does 
naturally increase accumulation. It is unnecessary 
for me to prove that of late years, the English rate 
of profit has been much higher than it was for- 
merly : both the high rate of discoimt at the Bank of 
England, and the low price of government securities, 
indicate the fact. But I have already pointed out 
that the estimated savings of the country are far 
higher than they were formerly: that instead of 
being 60 or 80 million £, they are now supposed to 
amount to at least 130 million £ : a wonderfiilly 
large proportion of the supposed total income of 
600 million £. An unusually high rate of profit, 
is accompanied by an imusually high rate of saving. 
Nor do I doubt that the one is the cause of the 
other. 

We find then, a great apparent inconsistency. ^^^^^ Vr 

In the United States, we find a high rate of profit, states and 
comparatively Kttle frugahty, and therefore only ^^*° ' 
moderate accumulation : in England too, at present, 
there is a rate of profit approaching the American 
high rate, but there is frugahty much beyond that 
of America, and an amount of accumulation far 
greater. 
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As with 
individual. 



Explanation : The explanation 1 believe, is simple. 

habit formed. tn • i i • r» n • i n 

Durmg the thirty years loilowing the peace oi 
1815, the rate of profit in England was low: the 
habit of frugality was formed at that time. Since 
the repeal of the com laws, there has been a great 
extension of British commerce ; the importations of 
corn have been balanced by exportations of manu- 
factures : the spread of railways and telegraphs has 
thrown the world open to our capital. The habit of 
frugality, formed under the low rate, has continued 
under the high rate. 

Everyone has seen the unpleasant spectacle of a 
rich man anxiously sparing a sixpence. Commonly, 
this happens only when the miser has been brought 
up in poverty, and has painftdly won his way to 
competency. The habit of weighing every expense, 
a habit innocent and even laudable in his younger 
days, cannot be shaken ofi* when fortune has made 
it noxious and oflfensive. A nation is but an aggre- 
gation of individuals. Men, now middle aged, were 
brought up under the prevalence of low profits ; and 
our old men passed even their middle life under the 
same regime: the habits of such men were finally 
formed on the experience of low profits. 

I believe therefore, that as a rule, a high rate 
of profit, long continued, diminishes the habit of 
frugality ; and that therefore, a high rate, while it 
makes it easier to save, actually diminishes the 
savings : but that where the habit of frugality has 
been formed, an increase in the rate of profit will 
add to the actual savings for the time, but if 
continued, will gradually undermine the habit 
itself. 



Role and 
exception. 
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III. 



THERE are several ways in which a low rate How a low 
augments the amount saved. First there is the savin^T*^^* 
joy of possession. This is distinct from the lovePj^^?^^^ 
of gain : a passion common to the spendthrift and 
the miser ; and stronger at the gambling table than 
at the counter. Formerly, the miser gloated over 
his bags of gold : now he rejoices over his annual 
stock taking, and his profits requiring five figures 
to express them. He rubs his hands over his new 
investments ; pronounces himself as rich as his 
competitors ; and calculates with elation that he 
shall die worth a million. This man no doubt, 
delights in 7 per cent. ; but the object his heart is 
set on is a certain sum saved. The lower the rate 
of profit, the more difiicult it is to realize this sum ; 
and therefore the more tenacious his grasp on his 
sovereigns. A high rate, long continued, is the 
only thing to relax his penuriousness. 

A far more general motive is the wish to provide Provision for 
for a family. An educated man cannot endure the *^^^' 
thought that his daughters should suffer, after his 
death, the mortifications of dependence. A hundred 
a year to each will enable them to hve ; a hundred 
and fifty will make them tolerably happy. If in- 
terest is at 5 per cent., £2000 to £3000 will yield 
this income: if interest is at 3 per cent., half as 
much more will be necessary. The lower the rate 
of profit, the lower the rate of interest; and the 
lower the rate of interest, the greater must be the 
amount saved to make the required provision. 

It is the same in provision for old age. The income 

provided for 
old age. 
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Benefit dabs, 

AsBurance 

MKjieties. 



Recapitola- 
iion of 
motives. 



object proposed is to secure a certain income for the 
last years of Kfe. A clerk calculates that when his 
family have married away from his house, he shall 
be able to Uve on £80 a year. If interest were as 
low as in Holland formerly, it would require £4000 
to supply this moderate income: at 5 per cent, 
£1600 would suffice: at 10 per cent., £800. As 
interest rises the necessary savings diminish. 

Even sick clubs and burial clubs are aflfected by 
the same circumstance : because part of their in- 
come is derived from investments of accumulated 
payments; and the higher the interest received 
from these, the less is the principal sum reqmred, 
and the smaller therefore, the savings necessary. 
Similarly, in Kfe insurance : the higher the interest 
which the offices can obtain on thefr investments, 
the smaller is the principal which is necessary, and 
therefore the lower will be thefr premiums, and the 
less will be the savings of the insurers. 

I have thus enumerated many reasons which men 
allege for saving. 

1. There is the mere love of gain ; common to 
the gambler, the speculator, and the trader: a desfre 
laudable in the trader, of doubtftd excellence in the 
speculator, and censurable in the gambler. The 
greater the probability of gain the stronger will 
become the passion; and in some instances, as in 
that of the Lancashfre cooperative societies, the 
larger will be the savings. A low rate of profit 
and of interest will here be unfavourable to accu- 
mulation. 

2. There is the resolution to possess a certain 
sum of money: to die worth a million. A low 
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rate of interest, by increasing the difficulty, will 
strengthen the habit of self-denial ; and so form the 
mind to penuriousness, as in many cases to cause 
actually greater accumulations than in the case of 
a. high rate. 

3. These are all cases in which the object 
proposed is to secure a certain fiiture income. In 
all these, a low rate directly increases the princi- 
pal saved: for if I want to provide £100 a year, 
£1000 will suffice at 10 per cent.; at 5 per cent. I 
must have twice that sum; at 2\ per cent. I must 
have four times that sum. Whether therefore, I 
propose to make a provision for sickness, or old 
age, or for maintenance of my family after my 
death ; and whether I do this by saving each 
year and myself investing, or by means of sick 
club, or life assurance society; in order to fiimish 
a certain income hereafter, I must accumulate a 
sum all the larger as the rate of interest is the less. 
A low rate of interest therefore, directly augments 
the amount saved. 



IV. 

IN conclusion, I concede that other things being conciuBion : 
equal, the higher the rate of profit, the greater f^^ta^ 
will be the savings: I cite England lately as an^^^^S' 
example; where, the habit of self-denial having 
been largely developed by a general want of a field 
for employment, the sudden increase of profits of 
the last fifteen years has caused a vast amount of 
accumulation. 
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but weakens 
the habit, 



and directly 
lessens 
saving from 
prudence. 



Holland, U. 
States, and 
England. 



But I contend that other things do not continue 
equal : I maintain that the continuance of our 
present profits will relax our habits of saving, as 
there grows up a new generation, not subjected in 
youth to the bracing air of difl&culty. The present 
generation was formed by low profit to a Dutch 
frugahty : the next generation will perhaps be 
formed by high profit to American profusion. 

That high rate of profit which makes it easy to 
save, weakens or prevents the habit of saving. 

I assert further that a very large part of the 
frugality of the world takes place, neither from the 
love of gain, nor from the desire of possession ; but 
to make provision for a time of sickness, for old age, 
for the decencies of burial, for the protection of a 
family fi-om dependence : that all these forms of 
prudence and forecast lead to the securing a certain 
income and not a certain principal; and that the 
higher is the rate of interest, the less is the principal 
required to produce it: that therefore, in all these 
very numerous cases of j&iigality, a high rate of 
profit and of interest, tends to lessen the amount 
saved. 

These considerations explain the apparent ano- 
maly, that in the United States', where a man who 
saves is rewarded by a high rate of interest, there 
is comparatively little finigality; while in Holland, 
when interest was at 2 per cent., penuriousness was 
prevalent : they also account for the fact that among 
ourselves the recent high rate has been accompanied 
by prodigious accumulations ; the explanation being 
that the habits of the present generation were 
formed when profits were low, and that these habits 
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have not yet been much weakened by a few years 
of prosperity. 



I 



BEGAN this Section by quoting from Mr. Faw- ^- ?*^<»**'» 
cett's margin: — "The increase of capital itself 
depends upon the rate of profit.''** The meaning 
of these words is explained on his next page: — 
" If, for instance, the current rate of interest should 
be greatly increased in England, an additional in- 
ducement would be ofiered to everyone to save, and 
the result would be strikingly exhibited by a greatly 
increased accumulation of capital.''f 

Mr. Fawcett seems to me to have understated his His niustra- 
case: for he might have said with truth, that the 8tate<^^^"> 
present condition of England, with an unusually 
high profit and unusual accumulation, illustrates his 
opinion. 

On the other hand he seems to me to have taken ^^t ^^ <»se 
the exception for the rule : he has regarded as "^^ ' 
permanent that which is only temporary : he has 
overlooked the fact that the high rate of interest 
if continued would gradually undermine the habit 
of saving : nor has he attempted to explain how it 
is that a high rate in new countries is accompanied 
by a comparative profusion. 

He has satisfied himself with the broad principle by his re- 
that the higher the reward for saving, the greater one motive, 
the saving will be. He may regard as mere refine- 
ments all the exceptions I have pointed out. Now 

* Page 194. f 196. 
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I concede that a high reward for saving tends to 
increase saving ; that it does this so far as men are 
actuated by the desire of gain : but I have pointed 
out other motives by which men are induced to 
save; and I have given my reasons for believing 
that where men act from prudence, it is income that 
they aim at, and that consequently, the higher the 
rate, the less the principal they need save. 



VI. 

The rule and IITR. Fawcctt may regard these other motives as 
' ilL mere exceptions to his rule. I contend that 
these motives predominate, and constitute the rule ; 
and that therefore, his one motive is the exception. 
Mr. F.'s I hold that the lower the rate of profit in a 

reverse of the country for a Considerable length of time, the 
true one. stronger will be the habit of saving ; and that, as is 
seen by history, so much stronger will be the habit, 
that it will cause even a greater amount of accu- 
mulation where profit is permanently low, than will 
take place where profit is permanently high. I am 
therefore obUged to conclude, that Mr. Fawcett's 
statement is the reverse of the truth. 



CHAPTER V. 



I. WAGES. 



I 



N the foUowine: passafi:es, Mr. Fawcett states his Mr. p.'b 
opinions as to the mode m which wages are 



regulated. 

1. "Wages depend upon the relative rates of 
increase of capital and population, which is equi- 
valent to saying that they depend upon supply and 
demand." Pp. 152-3, margin. 

2. '^If the number of the labouring population 
remains stationary, wages cannot rise, unless the 
capital of the country is increased ; but if, on the 
other hand, there is an increase in the number of 
the labouring population unaccompanied by any 
augmentation in the capital of the country, then 
wages must decline." P. 152. 

3. " The remark has frequently been made that 
the capital of the country provides its wage-ftmd. 
This wage-fund is distributed amongst the whole 
wage-receiving population, and therefore, the aver- 
age of each individual's wages cannot increase 
unless either the number of those who receive 
wages is diminished, or the wage-fund, which, in 
other words, may be described as the capital of the 
country, is increased." Pp. 241-2. 

4. "It is popularly believed that wages are 
determined by other causes than those which we 
have enumerated : for instance there are few who 
do not suppose that wages are high when trade is 

M 
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good, and low when trade is bad. We shall proceed 
to show that this opinion is erroneous, and in doing 
so we will explain the exact influence which is 
exerted on wages by good or bad trade." P. 170. 
are to thi« i^ the three first of these passages, Mr. Fawcett 

tells us that if the capital of a country remains 
stationary, the only mode of raising the rate of 
wages is to diminish the number of labourers : that 
if the population remains stationary, as is nearly 
the case in France, the only mode of raising the 
rate of wages is to increase the capital of the 
country. Here is a certain wage-fund to be di- 
, vided among the whole of the labouring popula- 

tion: the average share that each labourer will 
get is the whole wage-fimd divided by the number 
of labourers. 
Means only An inexperienced reader would suppose from this 
capitat"^^ that in Mr. Fawcett's opinion every increase of 
capital adds to the wage-fimd : that if England 20 
years ago had carried the railway mania so far as to 
spend at once upon British railways 500 million £ 
more than she actually spent, pinching her expen- 
diture for the purpose, and calling home investments 
abroad, the wage-fimd would have been permanently 
increased by a great part of this 500 miUion £, and 
wages would have risen. Mr. Fawcett may reply 
that other parts of his treatise exonerate him from 
an opinion so absurd: that he obviously means 
circulating capital, in the passages I have quoted. 
No doubt he does mean circulating capital ; but he 
should have said so. 
True, if we Mr. Fawcett's statement would be more nearly 
in thr^ench correct, if he used the term circulating capital in 

^nae. 
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the French sense: as signifying all maintenance, 
whether set apart for business or for pleasure. The 
statement then comes to this : - that a labouring 
population is well or ill provided, in proportion as 
the means of subsistence are plentiful or scanty. 
But Mr. Fawcett understands capital in the Enghsh 
sense, as EflFects set apart to carry on a business 
for profit; and to me therefore, his opinions seem 
false. 



II. 

I HAVE already pointed out that many labourers Mediate 
are supported directly, not by Capital, but by 
Mediate Self-Maintenance. I have shown that in 
England and Wales a million of female servants, 
and a quarter of a milhon of male servants, pro- 
bably cost their employers as much as all the farm 
labourers of the kingdom, including the women and 
children employed on farms. The farm labourers 
are supported with the capital of the farmers : the 
domestic servants are supported with the Mediate 
Self-Maintenance of the employers. Other things 
remaining equal, an increase of the Mediate S.-M. 
acts on wages for a time as much as an increase 
of capital. Say that by a sudden access of j&iigahty 
and honesty, the Spanish government began to pay 
dividends on its national debt: that five miUion £ 
came over every year to England : that the whole 
of this was every year employed by the receivers 
of it, in supporting men servants, at a cost of £50 
a year each. The wage-fiind would be increased, by 
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five million £ : the average share of each labourer 
employed in the country would be augmented. 
This would happen without any addition to the 
capital of the country. 

Suppose however, the English receivers of the 
annual 5 million £, instead of supporting domestic 
servants with it, bought hardware for their houses. 
Say that there existed in the country, capital 
waiting for employment enough to produce this 
hardware, a supposition quite consonant with the 
ordinary state of trade. The hardware manufac- 
turers from week to week deliver goods, and receive 
the Mediate S.-M. in payment : by the end of the 
year they find that they have delivered goods 
worth 5 million £, and have received payment to 
the same amount. The next year, and in each 
succeeding year, the same process may be repeated. 
But at the end of a few years, the payment of the 
dividends may be assumed to cease once more: 
then, the bondholders are unable to buy the hard- 
ware : the capital again becomes unemployed. We 
see that though the capitalists pay the wages of the 
hardware-labourers, they only advance them on 
behalf of the bondholders ; and that it is really the 
bondholders who set the labourers to work, and pay 
them with their Mediate Self-Maintenance. This 
Mediate S.-M. is according to the French definition 
capital; and therefore, French writers are correct 
in saying that it is capital which furnishes wages : 
Mediate S.-M. according to the English definition is 
not capital ; and therefore Mr. Fawcett and other 
Enghsh writers are incorrect in saying that it is 
capital which furnishes wages ; they ought to say 
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that capital advances the wages, which in the end 
are furnished by Mediate S.-M. 

I have a.nother objection which seems to me Field for 
equally fatal. Suppose that the English creditors n?ce^^!^ 
of Spain, on receiving their first 5 million £, instead 
of using it as Self-Maintenance, set it aside for 
Capital. By using it as Capital they would give 
employment to labour, just as if they used it as 
Mediate S.-M. ; and with this national advantage, 
that the capital is reproduced, and employs labour 
in future years. But my objection is this: that 
though the owners of the 5 million £ set it aside to 
he used in business, it does not follow that they will 
find a business to use it in. You may have labourers 
begging for employment, and capital ready to 
employ them; and yet no field for employment at 
hand. In a new country possessed of unoccupied 
land, this dearth of a field for employment is not 
felt; because by a short migration of the labourer 
and the capital, both can be employed: but in an old 
country there is no such resource. In the absence 
of a field for employment, you may increase your 
circulating capital without benefiting the labouring 
classes, because they have not the means of pro- 
ducing anything which the capitalists will accept in 
exchange for their capital. Mr. Fawcett himself 
elsewhere states that there are three requisites for 
production : viz., labour, capital, and " appropriate 
natural agents ; '' but in his remarks on wages he 
reasons as though labour and capital were sufl&cient 
of themselves. 

Wages therefore, are not necessarily raised by an 
addition to circulating capital ; because that capital 
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may remain imemployed, for want of persons 
possessing Mediate S.-M. with which to purchase 
the productions it would yield. There is another 
reason ; viz., that the capital, not finding any field 
for employment at home, may be sent abroad to be 
used there. A prudent Irish landowner might save 
£10,000, and finding it impossible to use it in 
business at home, might send it over to England : 
this capital would tend for the time to raise wages 
in England and not in Ireland. 
Summarv of I therefore controvert Mr. Fawcett's opinion, that 
den:^ng.^' wages will be raised by an increase of circulating 
capital without an equal increase in the number ot 
labourers. My reasons for dissent are; — that circu- 
lating capital may remain unemployed,** and must 
remain so imless there exists Mediate S.-M. to 
replace it: that circulating capital may be sent 
abroad, and can in that case produce no efiect at 
home: that it will be either kept unemployed or 
sent abroad, unless there exists a field for employ- 
ment of it at home. 



III. 

Mr. Fawoett, T SAY then, that a demand for labour is caused, 

wiHiorB, and A not by an increase of circulating capital, but by 

Hvorteif. ^^ increase of Mediate S.-M.; that is by an increase 

of buyers of commodities for consumption: I say 

that a spinner will not make more yarn until he 

* An apparent contradiction : wheat in the farmer's yard, is not circula- 
ting. But circulating capital means, capital set aside to be circulated 
hereafter. 
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finds a demand for his present stock; and that a 
cutler will not make more knives until his customers 
buy his stock or order other knives of a dijBFerent 
pattern. Production is the result of consumption, 
actual or expected : it is the consumer who with his 
Mediate S.-M. sets the machinery of labour to work. 
So far, the difference between Mr. Fawcett and my- 
self is that he attributes to circulating capital what 
I attribute to Mediate S.-M. Between myself and a 
French author there is not this dijBFerence, because 
the French confound Capital and Mediate S.-M. 
together, and call them both Capital. Mr. Fawcett 
knows nothing of the term Mediate S.-M. ; but he 
confines the meaning of the word capital as I confine 
it, to Effects set apart for profit-yielding business.** 



IV. 

MR. Fawcett and I agree thus far; that an in-Mr.p/sin. 
creased demand for labour is the result of an^^*^^^'' 
increased wage-fimd : we only differ as to what the Jj|^ "^J^^^ 
wage-fund is. When the wage-fimd increases, a 
demand for labour arises: workmen are wanted: 
trade is good : wages are raised. But Mr. Fawcett, 
in passage 4 at my page 81, turns round upon 
us, and censures the popular belief " that wages are 
high when trade is good, and low when trade is 
bad." First of all he says that wages are high 
when the wage-fiind is large ; and then he says 
that wages are not high when trade is good : fi-om 

'*' Mr. F. will diBclaim this definition of Capital : bat I maintain that it is 
his definition in different words. 
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regulated by- 
supply and 
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which we must suppose that a large wage-fund and 
an unusual demand for labour, are not the same as 
good trade. All I can say as a manufacturer is 
that when trade is good wages are in fact high, 
that is that they rise above their ordinary level. 

An explanation of this paradox is offered at 
pp. 170 to 172, but I do not understand it. I do 
however, understand the marginal notes, " Influence 
exerted on wages by good trade; by attracting 
capital to particular employments. The benefit thus 
conferred on the labourers is temporary.'' The text 
says that wages are not high when trade is good: 
the margin says that wages are not permanently 
high when trade is good. The two propositions are 
quite different. 

I agree with Mr. Fawcett in his marginal pro- 
position ; I am of opinion that an increased demand 
for labour does not permanently raise the rate of 
wages: but I do not agree with him in his text, 
which draws a distinction between an increased 
wage-fund and good trade ; for to me it seems that 
an increased wage-fund and good trade are the 
same thing. I believe however, that in the case 
of labour, as in the case of freely-produced com- 
modities, the price is not permanently regulated by 
the supply or the demand, or the relation between 
the two. There is no doubt that the results of the 
relation between Supply and Demand are generally 
misunderstood. It makes a great difference, it is 
said, whether two workmen are competing for one 
employer, or two employers are competing for one 
workman. No one can dispute this proposition. 
Therefore, it is said, wages are determined by the 
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relation of demand to supply of labour. I dispute 
this inference. The only inference I concede, is 
that the relation of demand to supply influence the 
rate of wages for a time : this is a very diflferent 
thing from conceding that it absolutely fixes the rate. 



LET us look at the relation of Supply and Demand Supply and 
as regards commodities. Mr. Fawcett has generally, 
clearly stated*^ the opinions received by the best 
authorities. 

There are three distinct classes of commodities : Three ciasBca 
the absolutely limited ; the partially limited ; the ties : i. The 
unlimited. As to the absolutely limited, the best]^^^^ 
example seems to me to be the aerolites : for no one 
can by whatever ingenuity bring down an additional 
quantity. At present, little Value is attached to 
these singular substances : but suppose it were 
beheved that powder of aerolite was a specific 
against the Rinderpest ;f an ounce of it might come 
to be worth £10: suppose it were believed to be 
a specific against cholera ; a dram of it might come 
to be worth £1000. The supply is absolutely limi- 
ted: the predominant desire for it, and the means 
of paying, vary : the value varies according to the 
demand, ^.e., the eflfectual demand. 

♦ Pa. 312. 

f This name is objected to : we are told that we may just as well say 
Cattle Plague. I reply that there are other kinds of Cattle Plague; as 
pneumonia for instance : and that by using the word Rinderpest, we mark 
the particular plague which oppressed us last year, and which is called by 
the foreign name because it was first known as a foreign disease. The 
word contains a history, as words ought. 

N • 
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^^J*^ i»^ Agricultural produce is the ordinary example of 
the class of partially limited commodities. In con- 
sequence of the restricted area of fertile land^ the 
quantity of agricultural productions is limited. But 
when want of them begins to be felt, there is gene- 
rally a power of supplying an additional quantity, 
by resorting to land of a quality inferior to that 
actually cultivated, or to land less accessible. The 
new supply costs more, but can be obtained on 
these worse terms. In this respect, agricultural pro- 
duce differs from absolutely limited commodities 
typified by aerolites, of which a new supply cannot 
be obtained,* even at a greater cost. Mr. Fawcett 
has pointed out that wheat does not fairly represent 
this class of productions : because its durabiUty and 
fitness for long journeys, open a wide area of supply; 
and the price consequently does not rise much when 
the demand is permanently augmented. Butcher's 
meat is a better type. The price of this has risen 
by one-half, while the price of bread has continued 
about stationary. 

8. The un. Manufactures are practically unlimited in supply : 

any required quantity can be had without a rise of 
price. Indeed the larger the market, the less the 
cost: because it is in manufactures especially that 
division of labours takes place ; and everyone who 
has been concerned with manufactured goods knows 
that an article which cost £1 to day, will probably 
be sold for lOs. next year, and for 2s. 6d. in seven 
years, if in the mean time the demand grows from 
hundreds to millions. 

No doubt, the material of which the article is 
made in some cases tends to rise : but the economy 
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caused by the division of labours, where operations 
are on a large scale, generally far more than counter- 
acts this rise of raw material. 

The eflfective demand for commodities is variable : Epitome of 
for even if the predominant desire remained un-^^^J^ 
changed, yet the power to pay is greater at one 
time than at another. Supply, on the contrary, is 
in some instances, absolutely invariable ; the world 
contains a certain number of aerolites and no more : 
in other instances the supply is variable : the world 
contains uncultivated land on which additional raw 
produce can be raised ; but with a tendency to in- 
creased cost of production, or of bringing to market: 
in a third class the supply is variable ; without any 
tendency to increase of cost. 

But in the last two classes, there is an element Time 
of time to be allowed for. New land cannot be cul- ^^^'^^ * 
tivated at once : new roads cannot be constructed in 
a day. An increased demand tends to raise the 
price above its natural rate, and does generally so 
raise it, especially if that demand is sudden. 



VI. 

THAT which is true of commodities, is true to a The same 
great extent of men. Here and there is found a of^iSi^^S. 
cook, an actor, an artist, whose talent or genius is 
unequalled: the supply is absolutely limited: the 
remuneration depends on the nimiber of persons 
who will pay and can pay for the serviees or pro- 
ductions of such men. Talent of the second order 
is more common : let the price rise high, men will 
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be attracted. A larger supply will be forthcoming 
at a higher price. But ordinary men are to be had 
without any inducement of extra pay: there are 
generally as many persons to be found as are 
wanted. It is as easy to get a second hundred 
unskilled labourers as to get a first hundred. 
Determining When WO spcak of the rate of wages, we com- 
simiiarbut mouly havc the last class in our minds: we think 
M *in nn-^*°^^ ^^ ^^^ Ordinary labourer whether in town or country. 
m^L"^""' ^® ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ think, that there is a determining 
principle here similar to that in the case of commo- 
dities of unhmited supply. Manufactures may for 
a time rise above their natural price : they may for 
a time sink below their natural price : the one 
irregularity will about balance the other; so that, 
on the average, manufactures will be sold at about 
their natural price. This natural price is their cost 
of production; viz. the workmen's wages at the 
current rate of the place of production, the cost of 
carriage and of selling, and the capitalists' profits 
at the current rate of the place of production and 
of sale. The determining principle in the case of 
ordinary wages, is not the cost of production; for 
men marry and bring up children, not with the aim 
of producing labourers to supply a demand, but for 
the promotion of their own happiness. 
How similar. The principle by which wages are regulated, is 
similar to that by which prices of goods are regu- 
lated, thus far; that in both cases an increase or 
diminution of supply constitutes the mode of action. 
If prices fall below their natural rate, the supply of 
goods is reduced : if prices rise above their natural 
rate, the supply of goods is augmented. So with 
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labourers: if wages fall below their natural rate, 
the supply of men is reduced : if wages rise . above 
their natural rate, the supply of men is augmented. 

In one respect goods and men resemble each How dis- 
other. An expected war will cause a transport of^"^"' 
arms from manufacturers: it will cause also a 
voluntary migration of men as recruits : a projected 
railway will cause a transport of tools and a volun- 
tary migration of navvies. But this apphes only to 
goods and men actually existing. When we come to 
the prodtiction of goods and of men, there is a wide 
distinction. An unnaturally high price of goods 
causes immediately, and rapidly, an enlarged manu- 
facture of them : an unnaturally high rate of wages 
does not cause immediately, or rapidly, an enlarged 
production of men. Indirectly, the number will be 
increased, because prosperity brings numerous mar- 
riages and additional famihes; but so many years 
must elapse before these families arrive at maturity, 
that in most cases the demand has ceased before 
they can assist in satisfying it. An increased price 
of iron enlarges the make in a month : an increased 
rate of wages cannot enlarge the number of mature 
men in the world under twenty or thirty years. 

In men as in conmiodities there is a certain Final com- 
standard rate ; of wages in the one case, of price in ^S^and* 
the other: below this standard the supply is reduced; s**^^- 
slowly in the case of men, rapidly in the case of 
goods. In goods the standard is fixed by the cost 
of production : in men by what has been called "the 
standard of comfort." When wages fall below this 
standard of comfort, some labourers will migrate to 
another part of the country; others will emigrate to 
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another part of the world ; some will be prevented 
from marrying. A different distribution of the actual 
labourers will take place; and the numbers will 
slowly be reduced. 



VII, 

Is the TT is commonly said that the rate of wages is fixed 

S^^^ X by circumstances external to the labourers them- 
selves; and that no eflforts of theirs can alter the rate 
for the time. This is exactly Mr. Fawcett's opinion 
in the passages I have quoted. No doubt there is 
a line above which wages cannot rise; but what 
proof is oflFered that at a given moment the wages 
attain this maximum ? 

The aggregate annual income of all persons in 
the three kingdoms is known to be at least 600 
million £; and this gives about £100 a year to 
every family of five persons. The wages of the 
labouring classes are estimated at about half of 
this ; or £60 a year to each family of five persons : 
this includes the earnings of husband, wife, and 
children; but does not include the income from 
deposits in banks, and from other property. It is 
impossible that the rate of wages should be such as 
to swallow up the whole income of the country : for 
owners would not let their land unless they got 
some rent; nor would farmers or manufacturers 
carry on their business unless some profit resulted. 
Wages therefore, cannot rise to £100 a year for 
each family : the maximum is below £2 a week per 
family ; but I am not acquainted with any means of 
determining what it is. 
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I am convinced however, that the maximum is Apparently 
not reached: I am sure that in some branches off(^;iii- 
industry wages might be higher. The majority of ^^e^ 
farm labourers are miserably paid. Several shillings 
a week added to their gains, would be an unmixed 
advantage. Probably their employers would not be 
injured by this rise, because they would get more 
work done in the day. Mr. Lewes in his Physiology, 
mentions the well-known fact, that after the Revolu- 
tion of '48, which banished English navvies from 
France, certain contractors found French labourers 
quite incompetent at first to take their places, until 
the Frenchmen adopted the meat diet of the English. 
The change in food raised the labouring power of 
the men so much that two men could now almost 
do what it required five men to do before.** If 
the Wiltshire labourers were well fed, they might 
increase their work and their wages by one half. 
Better food and higher education would bring in- 
creased power and skill, and thus add to the work 
done. At the same time they would raise the tone 
of the men so far as to give them resolution to 
migrate in search of better employment, and if 
necessary to emigrate. Higher wages too, would 
add to the motives for employing machinery. Even 
in manufactures, a low rate of wages is a great 

♦ "The French contractors and manufacturers who were obliged to 
engage English nayyies and workmen, because French workmen had not 
the requisite strength, at last resolved to try the effect of a more liberal meat 
diet ; and by giylng the Frenchman as ample a ration of meat as that eaten 
by the Englishman, the difference was soon reduced to a mere nothing. It 
is worth noting that the popular idea of one Englishman being equsd to 
three Frenchmen, was found by contractors to be tolerably accurate, one 
Englishman really doing the work of two and a half men ; and M. Payen 
remarks that the consumption of mutton in England is three times as much 
as that in France, in proportion to the inhabitants." Lewes, Physiology of 
Common Life, L 174. 
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obstacle to the introduction of machinery : for an en- 
gine may compete unsuccessftilly against mechanics 
earning 15s. a week, while against mechanics earning 
20s. a week it may pay well. If farmers got the 
foil advantage of all the most improved implements, 
and of every possible apphcation of steam power, 
they might afford a rise of 20 or 50 per cent, on 
the present wages, and gain as much as they do 
now. 



VIII. 

Recapituia. fpHESE Opinions of mine are quite inconsistent 
Sidney ^?h J- with thosc expressed by Mr. Fawcett. He says 
^^^ that the rate of wages is determined by the ratio 
^ between the labourers and the capital ; meaning the 

"-i;« circulating capital. To this I object that taking the 
Enghsh sense of capital, this is untrue; because a 
large part of the labour of the country is maintained 
directly by Mediate Self-Maintenance : the whole 
male and female domestic servants in the kingdom 
j costing as much as the farm labourers of both sexes 

and of all ages; and Mr. Fawcett not pretending 
that domestic servants are maintained by capital. 

I hold also that you may have labourers wanting 
work, and circulating capital at hand to advance 
their wag^s ; while without a field for employment 
the labourers and the wages cannot come together : 
that therefore, the rate of wages is not determined 
wholly by the ratio of labourers to circulating capi- 
tal, but partly also by the existence of a field for 
employment. This field too, may be more or less 
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productive, and the more productive it is the higher 
generally, will be the wages. I deny also, that the 
rate of wages is usually fixed by anything external 
to the labourers themselves : for while I confess 
that there is a maximum above which the rate 
cannot rise, I assert that this maximum is not nearly 
reached in Great Britain. The present earnings of 
each lahourmg family in the three kingdoms I 
believe to be about £50 a year; the aggregate income 
of each family of all classes I beUeve to be about 
£100 a year : as it is impossible that nearly all the 
income should go for wages, the maximum earnings 
of each labouring family must be far below £100 a 
year. But it might rise much above £50 a year by ' 
the exercise of foresight and resolution : by a deter- 
mination on the part of the young men to migrate 
in search of employment, and if needfiil to emigrate. 
This higher rate too, might be paid without di- 
minishing the profits of capitalists : because a well 
fed man will do far more work than one who is 
half fed; and because greater skill, and additional 
machinery, would render industry far more pro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Fawcett therefore, seems to me to be quite 
wrong, when he says that wages are regulated by 
the ratio of labour to capital 



CHAPTER VI. 



TRADES UNIONS, COMBINATIONS, AND STRIKES. 
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MR. Fawcett's opinions on Trades' Unions and 
Strikes, are not exactly those formerly held : for 
though he condemns them generally, he confesses 
that they may raise wages for a time. 

But first as to facts. Those that are mentioned 
are given ^vithout reference to any authority, and 
therefore it is difficult to deal with them. 

We are told* that "trades' unions may imperil 
the very existence of an industry in any particular 
district " . . . " Examples may be quoted which 
prove that some branches of industry have been 
driven jfrom certain localities by trades' unions." 
Birmingham is adduced as an example. " These 
societies have long been very powerfiil in Bir- 
mingham, and their efforts were at one time chiefly 
directed against the introduction of machinery. 
These efforts were in a great degree successfiil, 
and consequently, when steam began to be gene- 
rally appUed, those trades which required much 
machinery settled in other locahties, and the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham are to this day in a great 
degree confined to those branches of industry which 
require comparatively a much greater amoimt of 
manual labour than machinery." 



♦ Page 269. 
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This statement may be perfectly true, or it may Ib this true 
be unfounded : no authority is given. It refers to 
a period before steam power was generally intro- 
duced; that is a period fifty or eighty years ago. 
I wish an enumeration had been made of the trades 
alleged to have been driven away. Edmund Burke 
called Birmingham the toy shop of Europe : a mul- 
titude of trades existed then as now. From Button 
we learn that in the last century, japanning, button 
making, buckle making, working generally in metals, 
occupied the people. All that is just the same now. 

Another trade was introduced in the reiern of^^™?^"^^ 
William and Mary : that of military gunmaking. demand. 
We had imported our muskets from the Low 
Countries, and it was desired to shake oflF this 
dependence. Now this business has on it the curse 
which attaches to everything connected with war: 
I mean an extreme uncertainty of demand, and 
therefore, a remarkably variable price. Within the 
last four or five years, the Enfield rifle was sold 
in large quantities for exportation. A contract for 
20,000 was taken at 50s. : within a few weeks 
another contract for the same quantity was taken 
at 70s. Then 100,000 or 200,000 were contracted 
for at about 50s. Since that time the price has 
fallen to 40s., to 30s., to 20s., and even lower. 
Certain workmen on this and on government work, 
were earning during several years, 40s. to 50s. a 
week : since the fall of price they have had a diffi- 
culty in getting 15s. a week ; for not only have the 
wages been low but the quantity of employment 
has been insufficient. 

In such a fluctuating trade strikes appear inevi- Consequent 
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table. In fact they do occur, though not so often as 
we might have expected. When the demand is 
unusually good, the bidding of outside masters 
raises wages without any efiFort of the men; but 
when wages are at the lowest, any apparent activity 
in the demand, naturally causes an ejBFort for a rise. 
The men generally succeed in raising their wages, 
at the expense of the employers who have contracts 
on hand. 

'radenot But this trade has not been driven away to 

another locality. Some muskets are set up in 
London, but the materials are not made there ; and 
there is no pretence at a private manufactory in any 
other part of the three kingdoms. This trade then, 
of all trades the one in which most strikes have 
taken place, has not been driven away. 

jrosperityof Mr. Fawcctt states that Birmingham has been 
deprived of that class of manufactures in which 
machinery is much employed. This alleged loss 
ought to have greatly interfered with the prosperity 
of the town: we should have expected to find the 
population at a stand, like that of Macclesfield. 

Togressin We find howover, that Birmingham has enjoyed 

Qd property, singular and uniform prosperity. Its population has 
risen in a century,*^ from 30,000 to 330,000 : it rose 
between** 1801 and 1861, from 70,000 to nearly 
300,000. The rate of increase was rather larger in 
Manchester and in Wolverhampton : it was less in 
Sheffield and in Leeds. If combinations and strikes 
have hindered the progress of the town, that circum- 
stance is scarcely to be regretted ; for its rapid 

* Statiftical Journal March 1866, pa. 103. 
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multiplication of numbers has actually exceeded aU 
possible provision for education : what would have 
happened if the multiplication had been still more 
rapid ? I need hardly add that the augmentation of 
visible property has been more than in proportion 
to that of numbers. The municipal payments rose 
between 1835 and 1864 jfrom £27,000 a year to 
£172,000:^ from 4s. 5d. a head to 10s. lOd. a head. 
The rateable value rose in the 12 years 1852 to 
1864, jfrom £680,000 to £980,000. The assessment 
to Income Tax rose in the 14 years between 1850 
and 1864, jfrom £1,800,000 to £3,200,000. • 

Mr. Fawcett says that Birmingham has been Conclusion ^ 
deprived of trades by the interference of trades' ^atement. ' * 
unions. The great prosperity shows that, at any 
rate, plenty of trades are left. I am not aware 
that trades' unions have been particularly influential 
in that town : I even think that the reverse is true. 



II. 

MR. Fawcett cites Shefl&eld as another example, g^^^ ^^ 
Combinations and trades' unions have un- outrages, 
doubtedly, been prevalent there. Gross outrages 
too, were formerly committed in support of their 
regulations: lawless proceedings which disgraced 
the town and discredited the principle of association. 
Such violence, though it has not quite ceased, is 
disavowed and strongly censured by the unions. 

The gravest predictions have been uttered, as to 
the financial results of these organizations. The trade prophesied. 

* statistical Journal Mardi 1866 pa. 85. 
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would be driven away : other towns would possess 
themselves of it : Sheffield woidd be ruined. Mr. 
Fawcett mentions that a steel manufactory has 
been successfully estabhshed at Manchester, and 
this in order to escape from the tyranny of 
unions. 
Actual Now let us see what have been the residts at 

present.** The population of Sheffield in 1801 was 
46,000; in 1861 it was 185,000: during 60 years 
it had increased four-fold. During the ten years 
1851-61, its increase was 37 per cent.; a rate far 
too large for the real well-being of the people. Its 
increase during the sixty years was rather less than 
that of Birmingham, but greater than that of Leeds : 
its increase between 1851 and 1861, was far greater 
than that of any other of the principal manufac- 
turing towns. 

I acknowledge the existence in Sheffield, of 
rigorous trades' unions : I deplore the ferocities 
by which they have been supported : I see no 
evidence that they have damaged the trade of the 
town. 
Birmingham Mr. Fawcctt then, has not been fortimate in his 
conciudedr facts. No authority is cited for the statement, that 
trades' unions have been prevalent in Birmingham 
and have driven certain manufactures away. I have 
tendered proof that if such have been the case, 
trades' unions have been in that instance harmless ; 
since the progress of the town in population and 
wealth has been ample. Sheffield, I confess, has 
been much disturbed by trades' unions. I have 

* StatUtieal Journal^ March 1866, pa. 103. 
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shown however, that these have not prevented the 
enjoyment of great prosperity. 1 do not pretend 
that the history of these two places estabUshes the 
excellence of trades' unions: I only maintain that 
Mr. Fawcett is wrong in adducing that history as 
examples of bad eJBFects produced. 



III. 

A GREAT deal has been written about the sup-^g^j^gg^ 
posed advantages of such associations, or their discuss 
alleged uselessness. The so called pure political combinatioi 
economists, have condemned them just as they have 
condemned poor laws^ and factory acts. It is just 
as wise to pen censures on war. That war is a 
frightful calamity no one can doubt; that a strike 
is a deplorable misfortune is equally indisputable : 
but however long moralists may preach against war 
they will not prevent it; and the political eco- 
nomists are equally powerless against combinations. 

Workmen know that in certain trades, wages can- ^g^jause the 
not be raised without combinations ; and that com- areinevitai 
binations are powerless without occasional strikes, 
and the perpetual fear of them. 

Take the manufacture of iron as an example. A j^^ ^^^ 
favourite puddler asks his employer for an advance *^*^®- 
of Is. a ton: the employer answers that he cannot 
make two prices; for all the other puddlers would 
be discontented. The man goes to his brother 
puddlers, and says they must all ask for an advance. 
They send a deputation : they do not give their 

* Rioardo 8rd Edition 102, 104, and Malthus passim. 
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fortnight's notice to leave; they do not cease 
working ; they only represent that the state of the 
trade calls for a rise. The employer repKes to the 
deputation, that ^he pays the same price which other 
employers pay, and that he cannot afiFord more, 
since he has to sell his iron at the same price. The 
deputation now go to the neighbours' works, and 
represent to the puddlers there that no advance will 
be had, unless all the district makes the demand at 
the same moment. Then follows a combination, 
and probably a strike. Authors sitting quietly at 
home are pleased to imagine that each manufacturer 
will pay such wages as he can aflford : they might 
learn by inquiry that manufacturers, except in 
special cases, cannot afford to pay more than their 
neighbours. 
The rule. It may be laid down as a rule, that wherever a 

great many manufacturers in a district are making 
the same article, the rate of wages in all the works 
or factories, must be nearly uniform ; and that 
without occasional combination on the part of the 
men, a rise of wages is very difficult, 
notaiways*^ I do not go SO far as to say that without a com- 
^^*^' bination of the men a rise is impossible. The case 
labourers. of farm labourers would confiite me. With them, as 
with mechanics, there is a tolerably uniform rate 
prevalent in each district; and a Wiltshire farmer 
who should pay 15s. a week, would find an uneasy 
seat at the market dinner table. Yet the rate of 
farm wages has risen, though combinations until 
lately have been unheard of. Scotch wages in 
Adam Smith's time were about two-thirds those of 
England : they are now at least as high as those 
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of England.* Nor has this equalization been 
effected by a fall in the English rate : both the 
Scotch and the English rates have risen. A hun- 
dred years ago the English rate was about 6s. ;f in 
1824 it was 9s. 4d. ; in 1860 12s.: estimated in 
wheat also, it is far higher now than it was then. 
The Scotch money rate has much more than doubled 
in a hundred years. 

In all cases however, whether of workmen or of ^^^^*?®"® 
employers, combinations greatly facilitate a rise, example from 

AT 1 n t 1 1 W8^ time. 

At the very end oi last century, the war and a 
series of bad harvests, so raised the price of wheat, 
that the condition of agricultural labourers was 
heart-breaking. We had increasing rents, high 
profits of farming, with starvation and rags as the 
portion of the labourer. The farmers avowedly 
refused to raise wages, because they feared that 
on the return of peace and lower prices, the la- 
bourers would not consent to a reduction to the 
old rate. The farmers deUberately preferred that 
the insufficient wages should be eked out with 
parish allowances ; and these allowances followed a 
scale according to the number of children, with 
the roundabout system and all the demoralizing 
influences of a poor law ill administered. Now, if 
the labourers had been previously accustomed to 
act together, they would have insisted on a rise of 
wages to meet their increased expenditure: they 
would have combined together, would have struck 
work, would have resorted to all the expedients 
familiar to mechanics. The high rents and high 

* StatiUical Journal xxv. 466. f ^' xxiv. 341. 
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fanning profits, were partly caused by the shame- 
fully small share of the produce paid to the labourer 
during those many dear years : higher wages could 
easily have been paid ; and would at once have been 
paid, if the labourers had known how to combine. 
^^f^'Boa^c The writers against combinations, rely a good 

alleged tm an deal upou the case of domestic servants, who do not 
^^^^^^^^^^ combine, and whose wages have undoubtedly been 
much augmented. I have already admitted that 
wages may rise slowly without combinations. But 
in the case of domestic servants, combinations are 
perhaps needless, and are certainly not much 
wanted. The richer employers of domestic servants 
do not care about the rate of wages nearly so much 
as men of business do. A great cotton spinner 
cannot pay his hands much more than his neigh- 
bours pay, because if he does so, his factory will 
become unprofitable, and must be shut up : no 
manufacturer can either raise the wages of his 
neighbourhood, or himself pay much more than 
those wages. But the same man, at his private 
house, may trouble himself very little about a few 
pounds a year to each of his servants. There are 
men who feel a pride in giving the highest wages 
to their men and women domestics. In any town, 
or suburb, it will be found that the rates vary much 
in different houses, for servants of equal excellence : 
the larger houses and richer people being generally 
the more liberal, 
but untruly. The case of domestic servants therefore, fiirnishes 
no argument against me. Should a coachman ask 
for an advance, the master does not reply: — if I 
grant this, the gardener and footman will also want 
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an advance. He does not have a deputation from 
all his servants, asking for an advance : he does not 
find it necessary to tell them that he pays as much 
as his neighbours : his servants do not go round to 
other families to represent that higher wages are 
impossible without a combination. In private houses 
there is no such process as that by which combina- 
tions are caused in manufactures. 

Mr. Fawcett's conclusions are, that combinations Mr. Fawcett'e 
and strikes cannot raise the rate of wages perma- ^^^^^^^ 
nently, but may raise them for a time. On the 
ground of this occasional advantage he believes 
they may be defended. 

My conclusions are : 1st, that no proceedings 
whatever can raise the rate of wages above a Kne 
fixed by external circumstances ; the highest pos- 
sible rate in the three kingdoms being on the 
average far below £2 a week for each labouring 
family : 2ndly, that the highest average rate, what- 
ever it may be, is not actually reached; the farm 
labourers in particular resigning themselves to un- 
necessary privations : 3rdly, that without trades' 
unions, and the strength derived from association, 
mechanics would submit to a lower scale than their 
present one: 4thly, that combinations are absolutely 
necessary in all extensive trades in which a number 
of manufacturers are making the same article and 
selling at a uniform price : 5thly, that combinations 
among farm labourers are the true remedy for their 
destitution: 6thly, that the denunciations by the 
older political economists, of this form of associa- 
tion, were not grounded on the observation of the 
facts around them. 
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Mr. Fawcett defends combinations as slightly 
beneficial: I defend them as absolutely necessary. 



IV. 

Tyranny of Tll'R. Fawcctt strongly donounccs the occasional 
ex^gerated. -^ conduct of workmen: he censures, not only 
their exceptional ferocity, but also what he calls 
their social tyranny in compelling men to join them. 
I beUeve that this tyranny has been greatly exag- 
gerated; and that, as in the fable of the lion and 
the man, if the workmen wrote the newspapers, the 
Uon would be sketched prevailing over the man, not 
the man over the Uon. But there is one form of 
injustice which of late years workmen have prac- 
tised, and which has led to a new means of protection. 
Partial strikes It occurred to somc of the leaders of strikes, that 
^ ' though the aggregate of employers were hard to 
conquer, individual employers might be dealt with 
more easily. They proposed to adopt Napoleon's 
policy, of beating enemies in detail; they would 
rout the EngUsh before the Prussians could come 
up. Accordingly, the men in a particular factory 
struck work : the men of the other ninety-nine 
factories went on as usual, and easily clubbed to- 
gether enough to support the few men on strike. 
The employer thus singled out was inevitably 
beaten. Other employers were threatened with 
the same process; and unless they could combine 
they would be beaten one by one. The proceeding 
though clever, was utterly unjust; for on no fair 
pretence could A be asked to pay 25s. and B 20s. 
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for the same thing: a baker who got 6d. a loaf 
from one customer and 5d. from another, would be 
denounced as a rogue. 

Nor could the scheme be permanently successfiil. a lock out is 
A might smile at seeing B pinched: but among *^™ ^' 
large traders, rivalry and hatred are very faint; 
and the fear of being himself a victim would soon 
bring A to B's assistance. The employers in A's 
district, having a common interest in putting down 
these partial strikes, join A in protecting B ; and if 
the men obstinately refuse to work for B, all the 
manufacturers agree to shut up their factories. 
Then follows a lock-out^ by which the men are com- 
pelled to be idle. The unjust manoeuvre is defeated 
by a combination among the masters. 

If it is doubted whether the remedy is a just and a just one 
one, let the case be reversed. Suppose the masters 
meet together for the purpose of reducing wages. 
Though trade is indifferent and though profits are 
low, they do not like to stop all their works : they 
therefore agree that A shall give his men notice of 
a reduction, and if necessary, shall shut up his 
factory till the lower rate is accepted: B and the 
others will then successively reduce their men's 
wages. Everyone would denounce such a process 
as unjust: for how could A honestly pay his men 
less than the current rate of the district? Why 
should A's men be singled out to be pinched in 
their means of living? But that which is unjust 
in employers is unjust in workmen. The injustice 
may be more censurable on the part of the better 
educated and wealthier men ; just as it is more 
censurable for a well-fed man to steal a loaf, than 
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for a hungry man to steal it. A theft however, 
does not cease to be a theft, because the motive to 
it is strong : an injustice is still an injustice, though 
committed by the comparatively poor and ignorant. 
We may hesitate to punish the hungry thief; we 
should have pleasure in mulcting the unjust em- 
ployers : nevertheless the stealing the loaf is a 
theft ; and the partial strike is an injustice. Against 
this injustice a lock-out is the appropriate remedy. 
Let the men strike work against all masters or 
against none. 

These lock-outs are the newest development of 
combinations; but Mr. Fawcett I believe, does not 
discuss them. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ACTUAL WAGES, AND CONDITION OF LABOURERS. 



LOW wages are a great evil: not from any sen- low wages a 
timental considerations of the equality of man- ^^^ ®^^ 
kind, and the injustice practised when one class of 
society lives in luxury, while another class has only 
the necessaries of life : low wages are a great evil 
because where they prevail, many labourers will 
not have the necessaries of life. 

When I see a vigorous man, earnestly guiding though not h 
the plough, or filling a cart, I do not insult him ^^^^^' 
with my pity: I envy him the condition of body 
which enables him to do all day, work which in my 
best age I could not have performed for an hour. A 
healthy, sober, well-fed, farm labourer, is probably 
as happy as a human being can be: fresh air, 
regular exercise, freedom from excesses, an un- 
failing appetite, undisturbed sleep, protect him from 
all those morbid follies which disturb the minds of 
educated, sedentary, men. 

Many farm labourers are in this state ; but un- Case of larg. 
fortunately, others do not enjoy it. Men who arei^ues, 
unmarried, or only lately married, have enough: 
men whose families are growing up, have enough : 
but men with large young families, with children 
too young to earn anything, and wives too busy at 
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home to go out to work, are for many years sore 
bested. In such lamentable and frequent cases, the 
man is ill-fed, the wife and children are hungry and 
ragged, 
unable to Here is the evil of low wae:es : there is no fund for 

work. . , , ^ 

contingencies. A mechanic who gets his £1 or 30s. 
a week, may make but an indifferent use of it during 
his earlier manhood ; but as his family increases, he 
abandons his pleasures one by one, and applies his 
earnings to the maintenance of his children. When 
they grow to such an age that they can help to 
maintain themselves, the father and mother may 
again enjoy some of the superfluities of life. The 
farm labourer during the years when his young 
family is growing, has not this superfluous fund to 
fall back upon. 



II. 

Mr. Fawcett'8 TITR. Fawcett in a second work. The Economic 

wor . jjj^ Position of the British Labourer, investigates- 

the interesting questions: what is the condition of 

the workmen, what are the causes of that condition, 

and how can it be improved ? 

His facts, Mr. Fawcett's alleered facts appear to me to be 

inaccurate or 

incomplete, partly inaccurato and partly incomplete. As an 
example of their inaccuracy : — he says^ that there 
is now Uttle difierence between the wages of Ireland 
and those of England ; a statement ludicrously un- 
true. As an example of incompleteness : — he dwells 

* Page 208. 
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on the lowness of English wages at present; he 
forgets to inquire whether they were better or worse 
formerly, and he makes no comparison with the 
rates prevailing in Scotland, and on the Continent. 

I quite agree with Mr. Fawcett, that EngUsh^^^^^^ 
farm wages are shamefully low: but I think he subsistence 
overstates the case when he says, " Theirs is a life ^^ ^^^ 
of incessant toil for wages too scanty to give them 
even a sufficient supply of the first necessaries of 
Kfe/' This is true of many, but by no means of 
all. It is true of southern labourers generally, and 
particularly of those of Wiltshire, during those years 
of marriage when the children are numerous, and 
are too young to earn anything : but it is not every 
labourer who has a numerous family. Before men 
marry, they commonly live in the farmer's house. 
The sleeping accommodation is often bad enough, but 
the men are amply fed. *^They get many times the 
quantity of nutriment which they enjoy in later 
years : and the employers find that this great con- 
sumption of food makes the cost of keeping an 
unmarried labourer, as great as the wages paid to a 
man living in his own cottage. Then again, there 
are counties in which the rate of wages is tolerably 
good : Lincolnshire for example. The great towns 
too, have a beneficial efiect: because their demand 
for labourers raises the rate of wages within a con- 
siderable circle around each ; and the large number 
of such towns produces in the aggregate a very 
appreciable result. No doubt, the destitution of 
many families is a disgrace to our age; but that 

* Public Health, VI. 264 &c. Dr. Edward Smith's Report. 
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scandalous condition is far indeed from being nni- 
versaL 
^««wm^ Many people suppose that this poverty of the 
in wheit, feum labourers is something new : they believe that 
® ™^ while fcirmers have improved their habits of living^ 
and while rents have doubled, the condition of the 
labourer has got worse and worse. Now if we refer 
to trustworthy accounts of former times, we do not 
find any confirmation of this opinion. In the last 
century, as we learn from Arthur Young, and from 
Eden On the Poor, the ordinary rate of wages was 
about Is. a day: Adam Smith puts it a little higher; 
but, as a Scotch Professor, his means of information 
were inferior to those of Young, who lived by 
English agriculture.^ At present the money rate is 
about the double of ls.,f and is generally rising, as 
the farmers too well know. No doubt there has 
been a considerable rise in the price of wheat, 
the labourers' principal food ; but the rise has been 
nothing like that of wages. The average price of 
wheatj 

from 1705 to 1745 was . 38s. Od. 
from 1750 to 1775 was . 41s. 3d. 
The average price of late years is about one third 
more than this : so that in proportion to the price of 
wheat, wages should have risen from 6s. to 8s.; but 
they have risen from 6s. to about 128. 
^DeST^f^* Malthus was of opinion that a peck of wheat a 
wfiSit. day was a rather liberal allowance for a labourer. || 

* See Statistical Journal 24. 360. 
t lb. 24. 841. 

I M'CuUoch Com. Diet. 1840, pa. 422. 

II MalthuB on population, 1826. II. 494. "A peck of wheat a day cannot 
be considered in any light as excessive wages. In the early periods of 
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A peck of wheat at present is worth in ordinary*^ 
years rather less than Is. 6d. ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to Malthus, 9 s. a week, would be liberal wages : 
but we now regard 9 s. a week as shamefiilly low. 



III. 

IT seems therefore, that estimated in money, farm Final 
wages are twice as high as in the last century ; ^^^p*"^^^ 
that estimated in wheat they are higher by one- 
half; and that they are higher by one-third than 
what Malthus regarded as liberal wages. 

It makes all the difference whether the series is Room for 
an increasing or a decreasing one. If Mr. Fawcett ^^' 
had been aware of the facts, he would have been 
less unhappy about the fate of this large class. As 
it is, there is room for confident hope of improve- 
ment : whereas if there had been a deterioration of 
condition, the fixture prospects would have been 
gloomy. I am myself happy to know that in the 
case of the rural population, as the rich have got 
richer, the poor have not got poorer, but have 
shared the general prosperity. 

coltivation, indeed, when com is low in exchangeable value, much more is 
frequently earned ; but in such a country as England, where the price of 
com, compared with manufactures and foreign commodities, is high, it 
would do much towards placing the great mass of the labouring classes in a 
state of comparative comfort and independence ; and it would be extremely 
desirable, with a view to the virtue and happiness of human society, that no 
land should be taken into cultivation that could not pay the labourers 
employed upon it to this amount. 

" With these wages as the average minimum, all those who were unmar- 
ried, or, being married, had small families, would be extremely well off " &c. 

* Malthus expressly speaks of tisual prices not of (voerage prices. Adam 
Smith uses ordinary and average as the same thing. If during 10 years the 
price of wheat were 50s. and in the eleventh year lOOs., I should say the 
ordinary price was 60s., the average price was 648. 6d. 
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Sympathy of The tender sympathy now felt for the distressed 
* classes, is another ground for hope. There for- 
merly prevailed an insolence of tone which to us 
seems shocking. In France, the labourers were the 
canaille: in England, the nation was divided into 
the gentry, the people, and the moh. Arthur Young 
was a Uberal in politics, till the French revolution 
crazed him, as it crazed many of the best men in 
England : yet Young lamented the growing luxury 
• of the rustics ; and he more than half approved of 
the Irish practice of a young couple commencing 
their housekeeping in a cabin built in a day, by 
throwing some sticks over a dry ditch, and covering 
in with turf. Such facihty of coupKng kept up the 
supply of labour, and reduced wages ; and Young 
regarded this as a blessing to agriculture. No man 
now dare propound such opinions: all agree that 
English cottages, superior as they are to Irish 
cabins, are yet far too small for health or decency. 
The cry among all who take any lead in the country 
is for higher wages, better instruction, larger cot- 
tages. The educated classes sincerely desire to 
raise the condition of those below them. 

Conclusion as j^^^ Fawcott then, takes too gloomy a view of 

to wages. ' . 

matters as they are. He sees that wages in the 
country are shamefiiUy low: he makes no inquiry 
as to what they were formerly and what they are 
likely to be hereafter. He is too much of the 
philanthropist and too little of the philosopher. 
He rests contented with a part of the truth, and 
reasons by his sympathies instead of by his under- 
standing. 
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IV. 



I FIND the same imperfect information on other AUeged 
points. For example I read : — ^ " Improvidence ^"^^^^^ ®^^ 
has hitherto been the great bane of our industrial 
classes.'' Now I concede that there is much impro- 
vidence among them: that in the towns a young 
man of 21 who earns nearly as much as he wiU at 
any period of life, frequently spends the whole of 
his gains, and when he resolves to marry, then for 
the first time begins to save a few pounds for 
furniture : I concede that in the country, the youth 
before marriage, submits to live in the farmer's 
house, and consumes his gains in eating at his 
master's table as much food as is enough for half-a- 
dozen men; whereas by insisting on board wages, 
he might lay by a provision for the fiiture. 

On the other hand, if we look at the numerous But benefit 
benefit societies in town and country, we shall see ^°^^®*^^®®- 
reason for mitigating our censure. There are few 
persons I suppose, who have not felt the comfort of 
finding that some sick labourer in whom he takes 
an interest, gets from his club his 5s. or 10s. a week 
for the maintenance of his family. Persons imagine 
that this habit of insurance is something new : but 
if they will read the history of a Court of Requests, 
written by Hutton, the Birmingham Historian, they 
will find that the habit was prevalent a hundred 
years ago. This long continued practice accounts 
for the fact of its general adoption. It is found 
that in England and Wales, so numerous are the 
members of benefit societies, that on the average, 

* The Econ. Position. 89. 
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as I have said, one is to be found in every second 
&milj. Many men no doubt, are in more than 
one club; but on the other hand, the numerous 
&milie8 of the middle and upper ranks generally 
belong to none of the clubs. This form of forecast, 
is therefore very general among labourers and 
artisans, 
rr/wnsnd Bcsidcs, there are the savings banks, with their 

wTingi large deposits, a great part of which belong to the 
''***' labouring classes. It has been noticed too, that the 

deposits made by country people are proportionately 
larger than those of the towns. I cannot however, 
rest on this fact though it serves my argument : for 
in the towns, there are many means of investment 
not at hand in the country: the mechanic often 
becomes a manufacturer, and sometimes a millio- 
naire; but the labourer seldom becomes a farmer, 
and scarcely ever a large farmer. Mechanics again, 
place their savings in ordinary banks. On the late 
failure of a great Birmingham private bank, it was 
found that a considerable part of their very large 
deposits was the property of people little above the 
rank of working men : and without making any in- 
quiry, I met with three depositors who were working 
for me, or who had worked for me, and each of 
whom had at least £500 in the bank. I infer that 
the greater savings banks' deposits in the country, 
do not prove that farm labourers are more prudent 
than artisans. The savings everywhere however, 
do prove that Mr. Fawcett's censures as to improvi- 
dence, are overcharged. 
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IN the important matter of edTication, Mr. Fawcett Education 
paints in colours too gloomy. In former days ^Tnow. 
no doubt, the upper classes looked askance at im- 
proved instruction of the labouring classes: they 
feared lest educated men should object to perform 
the servile and unsavoury duties of a farm; an 
alarm quite unfounded : they suspected that mental 
cultivation of the lower classes meant extension of 
democracy; as indeed it does, since education and 
intelligence will enable those classes to combine, 
and insist on the natural right of all men to poUtical 
as well as civil equaUty before the law. But we 
have learnt to shut our eyes to these fixture con- 
tingencies, and to recognize the present advantages 
which follow fi-om school instruction: we see that 
men who can amuse themselves with books and 
newspapers, are not driven to the tavern as their 
only recreation; and we find that the information 
diflftised through the cheap periodicals, superficial 
as it is, is yet far better than the absolute ignorance 
which preceded it. 

The government interference, though at present ExceUent 
it is least effective in a few cases where it is most * ^^^^^^ 
wanted, is nevertheless of the highest value. I 
regret to think how grudgingly the means are fur- 
nished by Parliament ; but I know that the money 
voted is spent most effectively, and that the best 
of the schools under the inspection of the Privy 
Council do their work admirably. 

My personal knowledge is Kmited to town schools, though 
and I must refer to printed documents for the con- ^^*^^^' 
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dition of schools in the country. The late Com- 
mission of Inquiry however, suppKes unquestionable 
evidence ; and must convince everyone that there 
are in the rural districts numbers of excellent 
schools, though there are many parishes still much 
neglected. 
toTOM Unfortunately, neglect is not peculiar to rural 
antiy. districts: many of the towns, and many of the 
worst parts of most great towns, are in a pitiable 
condition. I am not aware of anything in the 
country so bad as we find in the most neglected 
parts of London, or of the great northern towns. 
■^•^'8 Mr. Fawcett's statement is unmeasured. The* 

"children are constantly sent to work when they 
are only eight or nine years old; they have not 
acquired even the first rudiments of education, and 
it is consequently no exaggeration to say, that our 
agricultural population as a general rule can neither 
read nor write.'' In the Manual,f the same state- 
ment is made, with an important addition. " Im- 
proved schools, enormous educational grants, and a 
general zeal for instructing the poor, have failed to 
educate the agricultural labourers." The addition 
in this sentence is in the words enormous educational 
grants. 
eour If these allegations are true, the educational 

Dnnous? measures of late years have been ill directed. We 
have made enormous grants, and so far as the rural 
districts are concerned, with no good result ; since 
as a general rule the labourers cannot even read. 
But are these grants enormous? The whole ex- 

♦ The Bcon. Position p. 131. f Manual p. 212. 
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penditure of the nation, deducting the expense of 
collecting the taxes, is more than 60 millions a 
year; or putting aside the interest on the National 
Debt, 35 millions a year. Of these 35 millions, less 
than 1 million goes to the expense of aiding and 
controlling schools. I cannot call this sum an 
enormous one: for my own part, Iiwould willingly 
pay an extra 3d. in the £ for income tax, if the 
1 million might be converted into 5 millions, with 
any hope of a proportionate result. The Americans 
may fairly deride us : for before the Civil War, 18^ 
millions of the people in the Free States,** received 
a dollar a head as the government contribution to the 
"Common Schools;'' and in the same proportion, 
our annual Parliamentary grants ought to be 6 
million £ instead of the actual one million or less. 

Mr. Fawcett oflFers no proof that the farm labour- Are the 

11 111 'm labourers 

ers, as a general rule, are unable to write or even ignorant? 
read. I will offer him a proof that, as a general 
rule, they can not only read, but also write. The 
reports of the Registrar General, fiimish the num-. 
ber of marriages that take place every year; and 
distinguish between the registers signed with a 
mark, and those signed with the bride's and bride- 
groom's name. Throughout England and Wales, 
nearly three-fourths of the men and women taken 
together, sign their names : the men being just over 
that standard, and the women rather more below 
it. Very few of the great towns are above the 
average : notwithstanding the educational clauses of 
the Factory Act, many of them are below the 

* See the National Almanac 1863, pp. 841 to 528. 
B 
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average ; and particularly as to the. women. Now 
let us look at the especially agricultural counties :** 
Cumberiand, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Devon, Wilts, 
Dorset. In 1863, the best of thesef are Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire; where, taking men and women 
together, 78 per cent, sign their names: the next 
are Cumberland^ and Lincolnshire, where 75 per 
cent, sign : then comes pauperized Wiltshire, where 
72 per cent, sign : last on the list, Huntingdonshire 
has 69 per cent, who sign. These averages are 
greatly above those of many towns: in Bolton, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, the signatures 
of men and women together varying from 66 to 52 
per cent. ; while in Oldham, only 36 per cent, of 
women sign and in Blackburn only 34. 
Conclusion as I fear then that I must reverse Mr. Fawcett's 
words ; and must say that he is guilty of exaggera- 
tion in afl&rming that our agricultural population as 
a general rule, can neither read nor. write. I add 
that the government grants, whether enormous, as 
Mr. Fawcett alleges, or penurious, as I contend, do 
not fail to promote considerable education. 



VI. 

General T BELIEVE that I havc now proved my assertion, 

conclusion as I , t. , -^ , ^ . •' ' 

to England. A that Mr. Jf awcctt s statements are maccurate or 
incomplete. I think I have shown: — 1st, that the 
condition of many farm labourers is not such as to 

♦ For the distinction between agricultural and other counties, see Statis- 
tical Jovmal, 16th Feb., '64. pa. 214. 
f Report XXVI. of Registrar General pp. 2 to 6. 
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excite pity: 2ndly, that during the last century 
there has been great improvement, not merely in 
money wages, but in the maintenance which the 
labourers command; and that the genuine sympathy 
felt by the educated classes gives much hope for the 
fixture, because it leads to measures which teach the 
labourers to help themselves: 3rdly, that though 
there is much improvidence, yet the prevalence of 
benefit societies, and the deposits in savings banks 
and other banks, must greatly mitigate our censures in 
that respect : that finally, the government assistance 
to education, parsimonious as I regard it, does not 
fail of its object ; and that so far is the agricultural 
population fi:om being unable to read, that three- 
fourths of the younger men and women are able 
even to write as well as read. 



I 



VII. 

F Mr. Fawcett had extended his inquiries to Scotland 
Scotland, he would have found fiirther grounds °""®^^* 
for hope. In Adam Smith's time, the wages of 
Scotland were about two-thirds those of England : 
or since Adam Smith rather overrated the English 
wages, and probably was exactly informed as to 
those of his own coimtry, we may say that Scottish 
wages were three-fourths those of England. 

At present we have the clearest evidence that ^^^ ^o^. 
farm labourers earn more in Scotland than in our 
part of the Empire. Mr. Purdy** of the Poor Law 

* statistical Journal XXIV. 368, & XXV. 467. 
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Board, has supplied the public with the means of 
exact comparison. We find that while English 
farm wages by the week average about lis. 6d., or 
12s., those of Scotland average about 13s. It 
appears therefore, that while money wages have 
doubled in England, they have trebled in Scotland, 
•he Scottish It is not difficult to explain how this improvement 
iseexp ame . ^^^ comc about. The Scottish farm labourers have 
long been better educated than their Enghsh breth- 
ren; and for that reason no doubt, are less super- 
stitiously tied to their native parish. Persons who 
are entirely ignorant, shrink from passing the 
boundary of the places they are familiar with : the 
northern peasant has more knowledge and more 
boldness. Many of the labourers have come to 
England; many have emigrated: and those left 
behind have commanded higher wages. By means 
of a diminished supply of men, the wages have 
been raised; and the diminished supply itself has 
been caused by the manly qualities of resolution 
and self-control. The men have improved their 
condition, by resolving that it should be improved. 
The fact of a diminution of the rate of increase is 
proved by the Census.* The Scottish rates of 
increase in decennial periods have been as follow: — 
1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 

to to to to to to 

1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 1861 



127, 167,^ 137, . ii7o i07o 67, 

The steady diminution since 1821 is remarkable; 



{322 
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and the more so, because of the great increase in 
the towns. Comparing Scotland with England,** 
we find the increase: — 

- 1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 
to to to to to to 
1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 1861 



in England 14^, 187, 16% 14% 13% 127o 
in Scotland 12% 167, 137o 11% 10% 67, 
The falling (Iff in Scotland as compared with that 
in England is remarkable in the last period. 

This diminution of the rate of increase, accom- Hope for 
panied by a decided rise of wages, gives good ^^^ 
ground for anticipating improvement among our- 
selves. As a comparatively educated generation 
grows up, resolution and self-control, with an en- 
larged mental horizon, will prevent the labourers 
from sitting down resigned to mere existence. 
Migration to towns, and emigration to other countries, 
will follow ; the labourers left behind will earn 
higher wages ; not necessarily to the injury of 
farmer or landholder, since a well-fed, inteUigent, 
labourer, is worth more than a poor and stupid^one. 
These notions are not merely conjectural. The late 
rector of Ringwood, in Hampshire, informed me 
that the farmers of his parish complained of the 
schools he carried on; because the cleverer boys 
educated in them declined as they grew up, to 
submit to the low wages of their fathers, and 
were resolved to go elsewhere in search of other 
employments. 

* English Census, I. 18. 
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The State cannot directly raise the rate of wages, 
because it cannot arrange the rate of increase of 
population; but it can do much indirectly, by ele- 
vating the intellectual and moral condition of the 
receivers of wages : the State cannot advantageously 
interfere in contracts; but it can fit the weaker 
party to make better contracts. Scotland teaches 
us this important truth. 



VIII. 

ireiancL 1\T^* Fawcett says httle about Ireland; and what 
lU. he does say is singularly unfortunate. He 
tells us that Irish wages are now about as high as 
Enghsh ; and that probably Ireland will become so 
depopulated that it wiU require a supply of men 
from England. I will show that the statement as 
to wages is utterly incorrect; and that therefore, 
the opinion as to depopulation and its results is 
unfounded. 
Potatoeating: The history of Irish wages and social condi- 
Settiement tion is particularly interesting, because both the 
formerly. circumstanccs and the results are quite difierent 
from those of England. Ireland has long been a 
potato-eating country : England is behoved by 
Professor Rogers, as he states in his great work 
on Prices,**"* to have been for more than 800 years 
a wheat-eating country just as it is now. In the 
opinion of some persons, the use of the potato 
spread rapidly in Ireland, from the abundance of 
peat always at hand for boiHng ; while in England 

♦ Vol. I. pa. 26, 
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the comparative deamess of fuel made bread the 
more convenient food. Another distinction is the 
existence of a poor law among us, and its absence 
in Ireland till very recently. The fanatical enemies 
of a Law of Settlement, among whom I fear I must 
reckon Mr. Fawcett, must be perplexed by the 
acknowledged superiority of the English condition 
over the Irish. 

Great changes have taken place in the Irish The cottier 
regime of labour, during a hundred years. Up to ^ des- 
the middle of last century, the cottier practice pre- *^^y®^- 
vailed : the peasant had a cottage, or cabin, with 
grass land enough to keep a cow, all rent free ; and 
he worked for his landlord whenever he was wanted 
at 6d. a day. As population increased, men unable 
to secure this means of living, wandered into a new 
parish, and unrestrained by any Law of Settlement, 
sat down on a dry corner of the bog, devoted a 
day's work to building a cabin with sticks and turf, 
and offered themselves as labourers to the land- 
owners, at 6d. a day, without the addition of the 
cow's grass. Thus were the cottiers rooted out. 
A Law of Settlement would have prevented the 
mischief; for, as I hear from Irish landowners, such 
intruders, since the poor law has been adopted, are , 

no more tolerated there than here, and this because 
they are likely to become a charge on the poor rate. 

At the time when Arthur Young wrote his a. Young: 
valuable work, this cottier practice was waning, pi^n^^f 
The condition of the peasantry however, was not^****^' 
nearly so bad as it became afterwards. There 
were rags, dirt, improvidence, and great social and 
political degradation; but Young found generally, 
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1846: tlio 
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a great iron pot on the floor of every cabin^ and in 
the pot a never-fidling supply of potatoes, to which 
the fowls, the pig, the children, and the beggar, 
were all welcome. Fifty years later, a ftdl meal of 
potatoes was a satis^tion rarely enjoyed even in a 
year of ordinary production. 

The condition of the Irish people was often a sub- 
ject of inquiry by Committees of the English House 
of Commons. An epitome of the evidence obtained 
will be found in Sir George NichoUs's History of 
the Irish Poor Law. As an example, I will quote a 
passage on the report of 1823.* '^^The condition of 
the people in the districts to which the evidence 
obtained by the Committee chiefly applied, appears 
to be wretched and calamitoiLS to the greatest degree. 
A large portion of the peasantry in those districts, 
are described as living in a state of the utmost 
misery. Their cabins scarcely contain an article 
that can be called fiimiture. In some families there 
are no such things as bed clothes, the place of 
which is supplied by a Kttle fern, and a quantity of 
straw thrown over it, upon which they sleep in their 

working clothes Yet the people 

are represented as being willing to labour, and we 
are told that they quit their homes at particular 
seasons in search of employment elsewhere, whilst 
the inhabitants of the coast bordering on the Atlan- 
tic, carry on their backs the sand and seaweed 
many miles inland for the purpose of manure." 

Some twenty years later came the famine: the 
worst that modem Europe has seen ; and such that 



* Pa. 94. 
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a description of it as it really was, could serve no 
purpose but that of harrowing up the feelings of a 
reader. The English public and the Government 
did what they could ; but it is not much that 
can be lione, when the food of millions of people 
is wanting. Upon this there followed an emigra- 
tion of marvellous extent, and which is still going 
on, because those who have gone abroad, are con- 
tinually remitting fimds to fetch over the relatives 
left behind : exhibiting in this way a family affection 
which redeems the half savage habits of the people, 
even in the eyes of men little disposed to speak of 
them with tenderness.* 

This reduction of numbers has led to a rise of Rise of 
wages; a considerable rise reckoned in money: ^*^^* 
and which would have been much greater, but that 
the demand for labourers has been reduced, through 
the turning of a large portion of arable land into 
pasture,t as a result of the low price of wheat and 
the high price of cattle. 

Mr. Fawcett however has grossly overstated the Mr. Fawcett's 
facts.:}: " The drafting away of this surplus popu- ^^^^^^^ ^^"' 
lation relieved the country from an onerous burden ; 
the supply of labour of course became greatly 

* " Murder, assault, violence against women, burglary, robbery, theft, all 
these crimes are committed here — at the North I mean— by the Lish, with a 
ruthlessness which to us is amazing. They use the knife like savages. The 
house servants seem to think stealmg anything except money no crime, and 
a lie comes to their lips as readily as the truth." .... But " I would 
not on any account pass from this subject without mentioning one trait of 
the Irish character as exhibited in this country, which I cannot think of 
without respect, almost without tenderness. It is their ready sympathy and 
their constant unselfish, really self-sacrificing, kindness shown to each other 
in sickness, in want, in trouble of all kinds. They will give beyond their 
ability, and' when a case is too serious for individual treatment they will 
combine and contrive." " A Yankee " in Spectator 1971. 384. 

t PubUc Health Report VI. 282, Dr. E. Smith. 

i Economic Position 208, 

S 
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lessened, and, as a consequence, wages have rapidly- 
advanced. Previous to 1847 able-bodied agricul- 
tural labourers in many parts of Ireland worked for 
fourpence a day, whereas now there is little difference 
between the wages paid in Ireland and in England.^' 
jfc^Purdy : Mr. Fawcctt givcs no authority for this statement. 
Let us see what authorities there are on the other 
side. The famine began in 1846: the great emi- 
gration followed close upon it: we know exactly 
what was the rate of wages fourteen years after- 
wards; for Mr. Purdy of the English Poor Law 
Board has tabulated them for us.** In 1860, the 
comparative wages were : — 

in England . . . lis. 6d. to 12s. 
in Scotland . . . 13s. Od. 
in Ireland . . . 7s. Id. 
Dr. E. Smith If then Mr. Fawcett is right in saying that 
wages, nearly there is Httlc difference between Enghsh and 
foo2^^*^^ Irish wages, there must have been a rise in Ire- 
land since 1860 of at least 4s. 5d. Three years 
later,! (1863) Dr. Edward Smith made an official 
inquiry into the food of the three kingdoms. He 
investigated the condition of the labourers of the 
West of Ireland; and he found the wages to be 
jfrom lOd. to Is. a day,:}: a rate far below that of the 
whole of .Ireland in 1860. He quaUfied this result 
however, by the singular statement, || that these low 
Irish wages were so used as to supply more nutri- 
ment than is supplied by the higher EngUsh wages. 
" Thus on the whole there was the most nutriment^ 
the least sum spent upon food, the least variety of 

* statistical Jmimal 26. 465. f Public Health VI. pa. 11. 

X lb. pa. 282. II Public Health VI. 292-5. 
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food, the greatest economy in the selection of food, 
the most breadstuflfs and milk, the least sugar, fats, 
meats, cheese, and tea, in Ireland. There was the 
least amount of nutriment, the greatest variety of 
foods, the most costly selection of foods, the least 
quantity of breadstuffs and milk, the greatest 
quantity of sugars, fats, and meats, in England." 
Dr. Smith explains elsewhere, the reason that the 
Irish get such a considerable quantity of food with 
such low wages; it is because they buy little else 
but food. They dispense with shoes and hats, and 
are content with rags; they live in cabins almost 
without rent; they require little or no fdmiture: 
nearly all their earnings go for food. But Dr. 
Smith does not pretend that Irish wages, are nearly 
as high as those of England. 

We have a still later account by an equally high Professor 
authority : perhaps a higher authority, because the unfavourable 
writer Kves among the people. Professor Cairnes, *^^^*- 
writing only last year,* gives the following explicit 
opinion. " We fail to perceive any soKd improve- 
ment, scarcely any sensible improvement, in the 
present race of daily labourers in Ireland as com- 
pared with their predecessors twenty years ago. 
Wages, no doubt, have risen in money, probably, 
on an average of the whole of Ireland, from 30 to 
40 per cent. But potatoes, still the chief subsistence 
of the Irish labourer, have also risen, and in far 
more than this proportion. Indian corn is a new 
resource,f but it is by no means as cheap as potatoes 
formerly were. Tea and sugar have declined, but 

* Economist 7 Oct. 1866, pa. 1206. 

t As to Indian corn, others say that the Irish " eat it and hate it." 
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on the other hand whiskey has risen. As for 
butchers' meat, it is of course as far as ever from 
the wildest dreams of the Irish peasant. On the 
whole, taking clothing into account, though it forms 
but a small item in his expenditure, the Irish 
labourer's condition is probably somewhat better 
physically than it was twenty years ago." 



IX. 

Apparent rpHIS scems inconsistent with a statement lately 
inconsistency X ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ rcsults of emigration.** " The 

rapid increase of emigration from the southern 
counties of Ireland is producing a result of which 
the labouring population cannot complain. The 
wages for farm labourers during the past ten days 
attained the highest figure ever known in Kerry — 
12s. to 15s. a week with board. In many parts of 
the county of Cork the rate is 10s., and as emi- 
gration continues as brisk as ever, labour is likely 
to command this price very generally during the 
ensuing month." 
explained. But Mr. Caimcs, in the last part of the passage I 

have quoted, reconciles the two statements. The 
permanent wages of a country are regulated partly 
by the discontent of the labourer at earning less . 
than a certain sum: it is this alone which in any 
occupation secures to the workman the highest 
wages that external circumstances allow. I have 
already shown that no amount of resolution would 
give the labourers of the three kingdoms £2 a week 

* Pall Mall GazeUey SI March 1866 pa. 9. 
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to each family, because this would leave nothing to 
capitalist, landlord, or annuitant : but I believe that 
steady resolution would give them far more than 
their present pittance of half that sum. Mr. 
Caimes tells us that his countrymen at present 
want such resolution. " But the important point is 
not as to the present physical well-being of the Irish 
labourer, but as to his standard of comfort^ as to the 
idea of what constitutes decent living prevailing 
amongst his class. On this point we must own we 
have looked in vain for the slightest indication of 
improvement. In the parts of Ireland with which 
the writer is best acquainted, it is the usual course 
of things for men to marry at one or two and 
twenty, the women being somewhat younger, and 
their yom* wages frequently not exceeding Is. 6d. a 
day. This is the hopeless feature of the case — a 
feature which appears likely to continue so long as 
the workman has no other measure of the prospects 
of his fixture than his vague conception of the 
chances of the labour market." 

How little occasional high wages had to do with ParaUd case 
the ordinary condition of the labourer, was seen in S ooLionai 
England during the last century ; before the annual ^^^ ^*^®®* 
immigration of Irish labourers had supplied an 
abundance of hands for harvest. The Lincolnshire 
wages are generally high; but at one time they 
rose to an extraordinary pitch. The following pas- 
sage is part of a letter from the great naturaUst 
Sir Joseph Banks, dated Revesly Abbey, October 
18, 1792. "Wisbeach and Boston are, I believe, 
the head quarters of the high wages you have heard 
of, which have this year been still higher than 
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the sum you mention. Holbeach and the adjacent 
towns suffer by their situation between those places. 
/ have heard of ISs. a day in money ; and I spoke 
the other day to a magistrate at Boston, who was 
imder the necessity of compeUing some persons to 
fulfil a bargain they had made, and afterwards 
abandoned, to reap 6^ acres of wheat at £9. 10s."* 
The Kerry and Cork rates which I have quoted, are 
trifles compared with these of Lincolnshire; and 
we must not therefore, regard an occasional rise 
however great, as indicative of any permanent 
improvement. 



X. 

Recapituia- TT sccms therefore, that there has been a serious 
Ireland. A deterioration in the physical condition of the 
Irish peasantry, since the time when a labourer was 
commonly a cottier, in the proper sense of the word ; 
with a cow's grass, and wages at 6d. a day: that a 
hundred years ago, the people still had an abun- 
dance of potatoes in ordinary seasons, with milk in 
many cases : that from this time there was a de- 
terioration ; until in 1823 the general destitution 
was frightful: that in 1846 the famine exceeded in 
its horrors all modern European experience ; though 
its results are not to be compared with those of the 
English Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, which seems to have carried off one-half of 
the people :'|' that the great diminution of the Irish 

* A. Young, Agricultural Annals 19. 187. 

t Fortnightly 8. 149 and 14. 191 : also Rogers, History of Prices, Index, 
Plague L 706. 
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by starvation and emigration, tended to a rise of 
wages, which tendency however, was much counter- 
acted by the extensive conversion of arable land into 
pasture, consequent on the fall of wheat and rise 
of cattle : that in 1860, the Irish rate of wages was 
on the average about 7s. a week, against lis. 6d. to 
12s. in England, and 13s. in Scotland: that in 1863, 
the Western rate was 5s. to 6s. ; but that from the 
small expenditure on clothes, house, and furniture, 
these low wages suppUed rather more nutriment 
than the higher wages in England: finally, that 
only last year. Professor Caimes pronounced that on 
the whole there had been little real improvement, 
because the augmentation of money wages had been 
nearly balanced by the rise in the price of food ; and 
worst of all, because the standard of comfort had 
not risen, so as to prevent the repetition of the old 
foUies of early and improvident marriages. 



XI. 

EVEN if 'we suspect that Mr. Caimes has painted p^??^^^° ^ 
m over-dark colours, and that Dr. bmith saw statement, 
some of the worst parts of the country, still we can- 
not beUeve that the condition of the Irish labourers 
nearly approaches to that of th^ EngUsh. I must 
therefore repeat that Mr. Fawcett is quite wrong 
when he says that Irish wages are now nearly the 
same as those in England. 

His other statement, that Ireland is in a way to 
become so depopulated, that it wiU have to call on 
England for labourers, is seen in the face of these 
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facts, to be utterly unfounded. English labourers 
will not go to Ireland without some prospect of 
bettering themselves : by migrating to English 
towns they may get their ISs. a week ; but even 
this they do imwilUngly : 18s. or £1 a week might 
attract considerable numbers across the Channel; 
but at what period will Irish farmers be likely to 
pay 18s. a week? 



XII. 

France, Tp ^q Qompare English wages with those of the 
A United States or of our colonies, they seem 
very low; and this even though we allow for the 
greater cost of living : but if we make the compari- 
son with the wages of European nations, the result 
is different. Many political economists advocate 
the practice of peasant proprietorship. Mr. Fawcett 
even maintains** that " whether large farming or 
small farming is adopted, the land will rarely be 
tilled with maximum efficiency, if he who cultivates 
the soil is not also its owner.'' But France is the 
country where, as a consequence of the laws of in- 
heritance, land is most subdivided and most culti- 
^ I vated by its owners. In France therefore, above 

all other European countries, we might expect to 
find a good condition of the peasantry, and high 
wages, 
has lower I will offer evidence to show that they are 

Enfiandf^ higher than in Europe generally, but that they are, 



1789. 



and long have been, decidedly lower than in 



* Economic Poeition 24. 
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England. Arthur Young was several years in 
France ; and the date of his visit is marked by his 
rejoicings over the capture of the Bastille. The 
then recent commercial treaty with England, the 
work of the French economists and not of English 
freetraders, led Young to make a careful comparison 
of rates of wages. He found that they had risen in 
France, but that they were still much below those 
of England. **" Average earnings of men through- 
out the kingdom 19 sous ; mason and carpenter 
30 sous. There are but few minutes concerning 
the rise of the price of labour ; in Normandy it has 
been doubled in twelve years; in Provence it has 
risen from sixteen to twenty-four; but in Anjou it 
remains as it was fifty years ago." He also makes 
the following comparison: — 

Labour in France 19 sous | g^^^^^^^ 

Labour in England 33^ sous] ^^^^^^^ ^| ^^''^• 

" If meat and bread be combined into one price^ 
it follows, that labour in England, when propor- 
tioned to labour in France, should be at 25^ sous a 
day, instead of 33^. If bread alone be taken, there 
is almost the same proportion." This is an under- 
statement of the diflference, because Young in the 
comparison gives equal value to French and English 
bread ; whereas the French bread was very inferior. 
He adds in a note that he does not believe the price 
of wheat to be higher in France than in England. 
The fair comparison therefore, is that between the 
money wages; and we see that these were, in 

♦ Young's France I. 446, 2nd edition. 
T 
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France 19 sons ; and in England at about the same 
date 33^ sous,*^ Young in the same work (I. 565) 
compares the wages of mechanics ; and says that 

in France they are, for men Is. Id., women 7^d. 

in England „ Is. 8d., ^ 9d, 

1845. Coming down to a much later period, just before 

the revolution of 1848, we find Louis Blanc statingf 
that at Nantes men worked fourteen hours a day for 
3s. 9d. to 5s. a week ; while at Troyes some gained 
as little as 5s., others as much as 10s., and some 
masons even 12s. 6d. a week. Emile de Girardin 
againj tells us the average value of labour in 
different parts : he calls it throughout the whole of 
Europe £9 a year; in France £12 a year; in 
England £22 a year. He is stating the loss to the 
world of having four millions of forces on land and 
sea unproductively employed; and his argument 
would not lead him to undervalue the amount : the 
annual gains of England however, are more than 
half as much again as he gives, and if he is correct 
as to France, the wages of England are nearly three 
times as high as those of France; whilst the price 
of wheat is nearly the same in the two countries. 
Some persons may look with doubt at the pohtical 
authors I have quoted : I will therefore refer for con- 
firmation to a great work firee firom such suspicion. 
The Dictionnaire de V^conomie Politique^ censuring 
the monopoly of mining, stages that at Angin the 
miners' wages have fallen to 7s. a week ; a rate not 
half that of English miners even in bad times. 



* Including town as well as country I presume. 

Organisation du Travail 4th Edition pp. 53 and 55. 

La Politique Universelle 3rd Edition pa, 384. 
|] 2nd Edition. I. 6. col. 2. 
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XIII. 



THE evidence seems to me conclusive. I cannot Final 
doubt that English farm wages, low as they are, E^umd^^* 
would seem liberal, not to say extravagant, to*^^^*^^' 
French agriculturists. The present proprietorship 
of France, whatever it may have done, has not 
brought the condition of the labourer to anything 
near that of England. 

On the whole we find : 1st, that the rate of English Conciugion 
form wages is far higher than it was formerly ; not 
merely in money, but also in kind : 2ndly, that the 
rate of Scotland has risen still more, so that instead 
of being lower than that of England by a third, it 
is actually higher : 3rdly, that the rate of Ireland 
has risen in money a good deal, in kind only a little ; 
and that it is still so much below that of England 
that it must be again doubled before it will allure 
our labourers to cross the Irish Channel : 4thly that 
English rural wages, low as they are, greatly exceed 
those of France and still more those of Europe gene- 
rally : finally, that Mr. Fawcett therefore has stated 
the case as to England imperfectly, and as to Ireland 
inaccurately. 



XIV. 

MR. Fawcett has adopted a gloomy view of the Mr. Fawcett 
« , T , J*.- T_ 1 • condemns our 

farm labourer s condition : he pronounces him organization 

to be iU fed, iU clothed, ill housed, uneducated: he^^^^^*^ 
is unaware that his mode of hving has greatly im- 
proved in England, and more in Scotland ; and that 
it is far superior to that of Ireland and of Europe ^ 
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generally. These exaggerated notions have natu- 
rally led to the conclusion that our organization of 
labour is radically wrong. 

What that is. That organization is, no doubt, peculiar. We 
have the landowner living on rents: the farmei: 
hiring the land, using a capital, and living on 
profits: the labourer working by the day or the 
piece, and living on wages. In France and other 
parts of the Continent, the prevailing regime is that 
of peasant proprietors, who own the land, use some 
capital, and themselves labour. In the United 
States also, and in new colonies generally, the 
cultivator is the owner. In Tuscany, as in France 
formerly, there is commonly the metayer system, 
under which the landlord finds a large portion of 
the capital and is in partnership with the farmer. 

Results as to Judged by productiveness, the English practice 
is satisfactory. The yield of grain, the early matu- 
rity of cattle, the amount of produce obtained from 
the soil, the excellence of implements, the farming 
skill, the efiectiveness of labour, and therefore the 
net produce in proportion to the persons employed, 
are admitted to be superior in Great Britain to 
what are found elsewhere. 

Division of And from the first principles of political economy, 
this issue might have been predicted. The division 
of labours is the great source of productiveness; 
and the English organization conforms to that law. 
The man of fortune is not required to devote himself 
to the petty cares without which profitable farming 
is impossible : his labours are confined to arranging 
with his land agent and steward, the letting of his 
ferms, and the watching that his tenants fulfil their 



productive- 



labours. 
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agreements. The farmer's attention is not dis- 
tracted by questions of title ; nor is he tempted to 
lock up his means in additional purchases of land. 
The labourer has to perform simple functions under 
the direction of a competent head ; and a cooperation 
is obtained which is impossible under the smaller 
culture. So far the poUtical economist must approve 
of our organization. 

" Lorsque les petits propri^taires auront compris French 
qu'il vaut mieux 6tre fermier intelligent, ais6, occup^, 
que propri^taire miserable, Tagriculture frangaise, 
italienne ou prussienne aura bientSt reconquis les 
avantages qu'elle semble avoir perdus; les longs 
baux remplaceront le metayage, et Tambition d'ac- 
qu^rir se portera sur les engrais, sur le b^tail au 
lieu de se porter sur la terre. Ce ne sont pas les 
droits f^odaux des propri^taires qui ont fait la pros- 
p^rit^ de Tagriculture anglaise; c'est Tintelligence 
et Tesprit d'entreprise des fermiers qui vivent sous 
le regime de la liberty et auxquels une industrie, un 
commerce libres foumissent des capitaux abondants 
et toutes choses k bon march^."** 

But Mr. Fawcett objects, that this system is ii^-?^?-**^ 
consistent with the well-being of the labourer. He labourer. 
says,f "as long as the labourer simply works for 
hire, I know his condition will not be materially 
improved." In reply to this it might be sufficient 
to ask for a proof: but I have already tendered 
proof to the contrary ; for I have shown that the 
labourers' condition has improved under this system. 
The labourer is better off in one place than in 

* Diet, de rficon. Pol. L 768. f Boon. Position 117. 
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another ; in Lincolnshire than in Wiltshire, in Great 
Britain than in Ireland, in Great Britain than in 
France and the rest of Europe ; and he is best off 
where this system of living on wages does prevail. 
As his condition has materially improved under that 
system, why should it not improve further? I 
believe that it is improving at present, and that 
as education advances the progress will be more 
rapid* 



XV. 

ywner- 1J[^* Fawcctt also says* that *^ whether large 
'"'^ Jll farming or smaU farming is adopted, the land 
will be rarely tilled with maximum efficiency, if he 
who cultivates the soil is not also its owner." No 
fects are given in support of this opinion. There is 
careful and efficient farming among the small pro- 
prietors of France and Belgium : but it is notorious 
that through the whole country, French farming is 
not to be compared with English. The most effi- 
cient farming in the world is found in Great Britain, 
and among tenant farmers, who cultivate the soil 
of which they are not the owners. Lincolnshire in 
England, the Lothians in Scotland, are preeminent; 
and the cultivators there are tenants, not owners. 
Where are Mr. Fawcett's facts on the other side? 
teriouB The supporters of this notion seem to me to 

j.^st^.' disregard the facts of the case. They compare 
England with the United States, where a citizen 
may, under the homestead law, have land for 

* Econ. Position 24. 
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nothing \ where an immigrant may get a square 
mile of land for £150. Now it would be absurd 
for the immigrant to ask some capitalist to buy the 
land for him, and to take a rent of £20 a year: it 
would be equally absurd for a capitaUst to invest 
his money in such a purchase, which, to be worth 
attention, must be repeated over and over again, in 
a newly-settled country, inaccessible and rough. 
I should not envy a landlord with a hundred £20 
tenants, who would have Uttle ready money, and 
less disposition to pay it for rent. Tenant farmers 
would be out of place. 

But suppose that an English farmer wants the England, 
square mile of land : this is 640 acres, which make 
only a reasonably large farm. He will not get 
moderately good land under £50 an acre, including 
buildings. The price of the farm therefore, instead 
of being £150 as in the United States, will be more 
than £30,000. Add £5,000 for the necessary 
circulating capital, and the farmer must employ 
£35,000. No man with such a fortune, will devote 
himself to the real personal management of the 
land. He will employ a bailiff: he will then give 
the bailiff a share in the profits : as the bailiff saves 
or inherits money, he will be allowed to supply part 
of the capital, on the metayer system : finally, when 
the baiUff is able to find the whole circulating 
capital, he will reUeve the owner of all care, will 
pay a certain annual sum, and become a tenant 
farmer. 

On the Continent, no doubt, land is valuable, and The 
yet the proprietors are often the cultivators. If °"^®^' 
this practice prevailed because continental fanners 



believed it to be more profitable, that would militate 
against my opinion. We have high authority how- 
ever, for believing that the peasants' motive for 
buying land, is not expectation of gain, but a pride 
of possession. "Ainsi Tardeur que les paysans 
apportent k poss^der la terre, k s'^tendre en super- 
ficie plut6t qu'en profondeur, est le r^sultat d'un 
prejug^ f^odal. Dans Tesprit des habitants des 
campagnes, la possession de la terre anobltt^ et 
Vimportance dun Jiomme se mesure a Vetendue de la 
terre qu'tl possMe. Avec de telles id^es, le culti- 
vateur qui achate un petit champ, et qui se mine 
pour acheter, ne fait pas svmplement un calcul icono- 
mique^ il est mil par un sentiment de vanity peu 
6clair6."«* 
'enant i^e svstem of tenant farming then, arises natu- 

anning the •' -■ 

est in an old rally from the augmented value of land. It woiud 
^'^^' be unnatural and almost impossible, in a new 
coimtry, where land is cheap: it is natural and 
advantageous where land is dear. The adoption of 
it is retarded in some countries by law, habit, or 
prejudice. Where men have been accustomed to 
stake their ambition on the possession of an estate, 
however small, they may submit to the sacrifice of 
comfort: where, as in France, the law authorizes 
the subdivision among children, not only of the 
proceeds of a man's property, at death, but also of 
each parcel1[ of property, a great obstacle is thrown 

* Diet, de r ficon. PoL L 758. 

f Le Play, Ouvriera Enrop^ens, pa. 229 coL 1 says : — 
*' Cette institution " (la yaine p&tiire=the right of grazing on a neigh- 
bour's land) " est ordinairement en vigueur dans de grandes plaines ot. le 
sol est morcel^ k Tinfini par le principe de la division, par portions ^gales, 
entre coh^ritiers. Dans beaucoup de contr^es, le morcellement est m^e 
pouss^ beaucoup au del4 de ce qu'exigerait Papplication intelligente de ce 
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in the way of tenant farming ; since a capitalist can 
scarcely put himself under ten or twenty owners, 
who will not agree to erect a central homestead at 
the common cost : where, as in the United States, a 
square mile is to be had for £150, and this not even 
payable at once, men will not submit to take farms 
on rent. But it does seem to me, that in an old 
country, where land is valuable, the law of division 
of labours points to tenant farming as the most 
efficient organization ; and the one under which the 
farmer of moderate means has the greatest chance 
of earning an income. I would willingly leave it 
to the decision of the market table, whether a man 
with £3,000 would be best off with a farm of 300 
acres well stocked, and paying £500 a year rent; or 
with a farm of 20 acres of his own. Any one who 
even propounded such a question, would be laughed 
at. 



XVI. 



T 



me therefore, it seems that peasant proprietor- iticreased 
ship is in England impossible; because from ^evUaWe. ^ 



the high price of land, the owner of a small estate 
has an irresistible temptation to sell, and invest 
otherwise. A hundred acres may be yielding £200 
a year : a neighbouring landowner will give £10,000 
for them; and this sum will at once furnish an 

principe, parce que Boavent, ponr ^viter toute chance de m^compte, les 
cob^ritiers tiennent, non pas seolement k se partager la terre par groupes de 
parcelles d'^gale valeur, mais Men A pa/rtager matSriellement chaque 
parcelled m^me ^ la condition de rendre vmposHble la culture ib la chamte 

Pouss^e jusqu'^ ces limites, la division du sol implique la negation 

de presque tous les ayantages inh^rents ^ la propri^t^ territoriale." 

U 
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income of £400 or £500 a year. How can a man 
with a family resist such an offer? Besides this, 
the money gives the sons the means of entering 
into business, with such a capital as to give hopes 
of success, and as to raise them above the rank of 
clerks and managers. Small estates have in this 
way been absorbed by the larger ones; not from 
any change in the law, but because in the natural 
course of events the price of land has risen to a 
wonderful height, and the gratification of possessing 
an estate has become too expensive for persons of 
moderate means. While the interest on personalty 
has risen, the interest on realty has been stationary, 
or has fallen. Small fortunes therefore, have been 
removed from land, and placed in personal securities. 
It is useless to complain of a state of things which 
has greatly augmented the means of living of the 
former small proprietors, though it has much di- 
minished the number of landowners. How far this 
change has been carried into effect I do not know : 
Mr. Fawcett says,*^ " It has been calculated that 
a century since, there were three times as many 
landed proprietors in England as there are at the 
present time : '' he gives us no authority for this 
statement, 
low caused: How it has come to pass that land now yields so 

uiQOwners 

rugauty. low an interest compared with that from other invest- 
ments, is an interesting question. No doubt it has 
been partly caused by the continued prosperity of half 
a century, and the accumulation of large fortunes 
in manufactures and commerce. But it has been 

* Econ. PoBition 10, note. 
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greatly aided, perhaps it has been principally caused, 
by the frugality of the great English families. The 
acknowledged characteristic of an aristocracy has 
generally been liberality running into profiision ; and 
a hatred of anything like a bourgeois penuriousness. 
But the democratic tendencies of the last century, 
have apparently greatly modified the character of 
the English aristocracy: the proscriptions in 1789 
of the French noblesse, and the permanent estab- 
lishment of a great democratic republic in America, 
have proved conclusively that it is in the people 
that ultimate power resides, and that good govern- 
ment is possible without a territorial oligarchy. It 
is said too, that our reform bill of 1832, convinced 
the thoughtful peers that henceforth their body was 
on its trial; and that good conduct was the only 
thing which could save the hereditary principle. 
Whether from these or from other causes, our great 
landowners have abandoned many of their unpopu- 
lar habits. In secret, among themselves, they rail 
at democracy, and despise traders: but they are 
decorous in public, they are useful to the community, 
they look after their own affairs. There is a notion 
widely entertained, that the great estates are mort- 
gaged, and otherwise charged, to a ruinous degree. 
This is not so now, as I hear from an eminent 
Chancery practitioner, who from his large business 
in connection with railways, has seen the title deeds 
of a great number of estates in various parts of the 
kingdom: that gentleman has assured me that on 
an average, the charges on great estates, including 
family settlements, are not more than a fifth of the 
rental : a striking contrast with the condition of 
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Ireland ; where, before the establishment of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, great numbers of pro- 
perties were burdened with interest and annuities 
amounting to a large part, or even the whole, of the 
rental, 
fiaw^tered: j^ may be a matter of reeret that land should be 

ittle change. •' , , ,^ 

accumulated in a few families, and in one branch of 
each family. But the time has not arrived for inter- 
fering with the hereditary principle. I agree with 
Mr. Fawcett that the law ought not to promote 
accumulation of land more than of other property. 
At present, if a man dies intestate, the whole of his 
land passes to the eldest son ; and the widow and 
other children may starve: an iniquitous arrange- 
ment. Formerly, if a man made his will and 
afterwards bought a freehold property, unless he 
altered his will this freehold went to the eldest son. 
This absurd provision has been swept away: I hope 
that in a few years the other absurd provision, as to 
intestacy, may follow it. Formerly, creditors could 
not claim against a freehold estate, but the eldest 
son could take it and leave his father's creditors 
xmpaid. This wrong has been redressed. But 
supposing all these necessary legal alterations made, 
accumulation of land would be Uttle checked. 



XVII. 

€ttiement8. "Ill" ANY persons would abolish the power of 
ItX putting land into settlement, or entailing it. 
At present when the eldest son has finished his 
college Ufe, if he wants his debts paid, or desires to 
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have an independent allowance, or is bent on mar- 
riage^ the father requires a new settlement of the 
estate. Ought the law to give this power? I do 
not see how it can deny to realty what it gives to 
personalty. My own conviction is in favour of the 
power of making settlements generally. Bentham 
has successfully insisted on the fact, that in all social 
arrangements, the sense of security is one of the 
greatest obj ects to be aimed at. The utility of a police 
force consists not only in preventing and detecting 
crime, but also in the sense of security it diffuses : 
not one man in ten thousand is robbed, but all men 
fear to be robbed : not one house in a thousand is 
broken open, but every housekeeper sleeps the more 
soundly under shelter of the police. It is the same 
with the possession of property. A father who is 
able to give a competency to his daughter, thinks 
with dismay that her husband may dissipate it and 
leave the wife to the workhouse: the property is 
transferred to trustees, and the father's mind is at 
rest. But we cannot grant this privilege to person- 
alty and deny it to realty. Whether the power of 
settlement is rather too wide is a fair matter for 
discussion. But that the law of intestacy, and the 
laws of entail and settlement, are not the principal 
causes of accumulation, is proved by the fact that 
the same laws did not produce accumulation in 
Ireland. 

To directly limit the degree of accumulation of should special 
land, would be quite inconsistent with our predomi- amount? 
nant notions. Political Economists generally, would 
be the last to recommend such interference with 
private rights. Some might perhaps be found to 
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approve the abolitioD of all Bettlements, whether of 
realty or personalty: some might be disposed to 
adopt the French compulsorj division of property 
among the children : but it would be hard to find any 
one who would institute an inquisition into a land- 
owner's means and would forbid him to purchase or 
inherit more realty, because he already possessed 
£100,000 a year. 
J^^™jg*<»'» The law then, formerly made a broad distinction 
in favour of realty : permitting a strict entail on the 
males of a family for successive generations; ex- 
empting from liability to contract debts ; providing 
in case of intestacy and of will made before coming 
into possession, that the realty should descend to 
the eldest son. The most important privileges 
have been swept away : the smaller ones will doubt- 
less follow. It may happen at some distant period 
that new distinctions may be drawn, but in the 
opposite direction. Harrington in his Oceana, elab- 
orating a scheme for a republic, and basing it on 
landed proprietors, to the exclusion of the body of 
the people, found it necessary to ward off the 
dangers of an oligarchy, which would arise if land 
came to be engrossed by a few families. It costs a 
Si^yes or a Harrington a little thought, and a quire 
of paper, to make the necessary limitation ; and to 
provide that no family shall possess more than a 
certain rental. Such arrangements are abhorrent 
to our present notions; but it would be rash to 
afl&rm that hereafter such restrictions wiU be impos- 
sible. Realty and personalty may again be broadly 
distinguished, and the distinction may be in favour 
of personalty : it may be enacted that more than a 
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given rental shall not be the possession of one 
family. A strict registration would make this 
possible. 

But supposing so strange a regulation were would not 
carried out, it would not correct the evil complained evil, 
of. The surplus land beyond the stipulated quantity, 
would probably not be divided under an agrarian 
law, but would go to younger brothers or cousins : 
and even if it devolved on the state and were put 
up for sale, it would not be tenant farmers who 
would buy it, because they would know that while 
such a purchase would give them only 3 per cent., 
the use of the same sum in farming or in trading 
would give them two, three, or four times as much. 
So long as the income furnished by realty is greatly 
inferior to that furnished by personalty, realty will 
be held principally by persons in the enjoyment of 
a superfluous income. 



XVIII. 

IT is vain therefore to lament over the extinction Conclusion 
of the yeomanry, the owners of the glebe they form«r^^^" 
tilled, the men once their country's pride: the 
economical laws of advancing civilisation have 
decreed their extinction. For my own part, I 
believe the intelligent tenant farmer is more justly 
an object of pride to his country, than was the 
bigoted old fashioned yeoman, who had little 
sympathy with his labourers, who hated education, 
who was inimical to all progress, civil or political. 
As to Mr. Fawcett's dictum that ownership is 
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necessary to the best &rmmg, I shall not adopt it 
tin proofs of its truth are put before me. Long 
leases may be necessary, bnt these are &r removed 
from ownership. I^ as is generally conceded, the 
most efficient Arming is that which is conducted on 
a large scale ; and i^ as I have pointed out, to &rm 
and own on a large scale, a man must be worth 
£30,000 or £40,000; I shall not be easily convinced 
that ownership is essential to &rming ^of maximum 
efficiency." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

COOPERATION. 
I. 

MR. Fawcett shares the enthusiasm of philan- Mr. Fawcett 
thropists as to cooperative societies : an or- ^^ 
ganization that is indeed remarkable, and pregnant 
with hopeful results. I cannot however, acknow- 
ledge the accuracy of the following statements : — 

'^Like many other social movements that after- first tried at 
wards have assumed permanent importance, the ^' 

principle of cooperation was first carried into prac- 
tical effect in this country in a form so humble as 
scarcely to attract a passing notice; and perhaps 
the extension of cooperation has been so extra- 
ordinary, because its development has been assisted 
by no extraneous aid. The cooperative movement 
in England was first commenced in Rochdale."** 

" This union of capital and labour was first crudely and only 
suggested by the earliest and most distinguished ^S: ^ 
Socialists and Communists, amongst whom may be 
ranked Fourier, St. Simon, and our countryman, 
Owen. These men are too fi-equently despised, 
because their particular schemes have not been 

practically successfiil amongst those 

who joined these ill-fated communistic schemes, 

* Manual 278. 
V 
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there were some who obtained an invaluable ex- 
perience, which has enabled them to become the 
originators of the cooperative movementJ^^ 

Mr. Fawcett here tells us that the cooperative 
movement began in Rochdale, and was only sug- 
gested by Owen and others. I must refer him to 
the following passage.f 
^t.^y "The poUcy of Owen and his followers at this 

t)yOweiL time (about 1832), had undergone a considerable 
modification, though their principles remained un- 
changed. They confessed that without arrange- 
ments difficult to effect, agricultural communities 
such as those that had been tried in the United 
States, could not proceed long without fatal dissen- 
sions : and they recommended^ for this reason the 
founding of cooperative societies^ in which working 
men should combine to buy the necessaries of life at 
wholesale prices, and undertake gratuitously the 
task of distributing the commodities among them- 
selves. Every man his own shopkeeper ! was the 
cry. It was hoped that the retailer's profit thus 
saved, would be set aside to form a fimd with which 
hereafter to found true communities. A great many 
of these cooperative stores were in fact established; 
and many of them had a continued existence. 
Nearly twenty years later, the Christian Sociahsts 
were surprised to find a great number of such 
institutions in England and Scotland." 

Again, M. Louis Reyband has lately told usj (and 
no one is better entitled to our attention) that at the 
recent Geneva Congress of artisans of all nations: — 

♦ Econ. Po8. 74, 75. f ^' Owcd and his Philosophy 304. 

X Memie des Deux Mondes ler Novembre 1866 pa. 216. 
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" Ce sont les id^es de Robert Owen qui ont eu les 
honneurs du toumoi. Ce Robert Owen ^tait de son 
vivant le plus entet6 r6formateur qu'ait produit un 
si^cle qui n'en est point avare. Dans une s6rie de 
petits trait^s portatifs, tir6s k cent miUe exemplaires, 
il a mis au jour, baptist de ses mains, frapp6 k sa 
marque tout ce qvJon nous donne aujourdJhui pour 
des nouveaut^s .... Ces socUtis cooperatives^ 
dont beaucoup se font honneur k bon march6, lui 
appartiennent incontestablement par la date ; en 
1831, on en comptait vingt-deux fondles par ses 
soins, vivant de ses subsides. Les pionniers de 
Rochdale, dont les succ^s ont mis tant de tetes en 
feu, ont 6t6 ses derniers enfans ; il avait vu les 
autres mourir de consomption lente." 

The Rochdale Pioneers make no claim of having 
invented the organization. Their historian, in 
narrating their foundation, says:** "At this. period 
the views of Mr. Robert Owen, which had been 
often advocated in Rochdale, were recurred to by 
the weavers.'' 



II. 

MR. Fawcett seems to suppose that the founding Like owen, 
of stores and factories, as they have been^^^a^^ 
founded, was the single object aimed at by the^owoaj^' 
Rochdale Pioneers. Why then, a name indicating account, 
so much more ? Mr. Holyoake tells us why.f 

" Marvellous as has been their subsequent success, 
their early dream was mvjch more stupendous — in fact, 

* Self-Help by the People, by G. J. Holyoake. 7. f lb. 11. 
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it amounted to world making. Our pioneers set 
forth their designs in the following amusing lan- 
guage, to which designs the society has steadily- 
adhered, and has reiterated the same terms much 
nearer the day of their accomplishment (in the 
Society's Almanack for 1854). These Pioneers, in 
1844, declared the views of their association thus: — 

'The objects and plans of this Society are to 
form arrangements for the pecuniary benefit and 
the improvement of the social and domestic condi- 
tion of its members, by raising a sufficient amount 
of capital in shares of £1 each, to bring into opera- 
tion the following plans and arrangements : — 

' The establishment of a store for the sale of pro- 
visions, clothing, &c. 

'The building, purchasing, or erecting, a num- 
ber of houses^ in which those members, desiring to 
assist each other in improving their domestic and 
social condition, may reside. 

' To commence the manufacture of such articles 
as the society may determine upon, for the employ- 
ment of such members as may be without employment^ 
or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated 
reductions in their wages. 

' As a further benefit and security to the members 
of this society, the society shall purchase or rent an 
estate or estates of land^ which shall be cultivated by 
the members who may be out of employment, or 
whose labour may be badly remunerated.' 

" Then follows a project which no nation has ever 
attempted, and no enthusiasts yet carried out: — 

'That as soon as practicable, this society shall 
proceed to arrange the powers of production^ distri- 
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button^ education^ and government ; or, in other words, 
to establish a self-supporting home colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies in establishing 
such colonies/ 

"Here was a grand paper constitution for re- 
arranging the powers, of production and distribution, 
which it has taken fifteen years of dreary and 
patient labour to advance half way. 

"Then follows a minor but characteristic propo- 
sition : — 

' That, for the promotion of sobriety, a Temper- 
ance Hotel be opened in one of the society's houses 
as soon as convenient/ '' 

By the side of this authentic history of a simple Mr. Fawcett' 
and honest enthusiasm, which actually shot high by ^^^^• 
aiming at the moon, Mr. Fawcett' s narration shows 
poor and prosaic ; and it robs the movement of its 
philosophical interest. "About^ the year 1844, a 
few working men " in Rochdale, " suspeated, and 
no doubt justly so, that they were paying a high 
price for tea, sugar, and other such articles, which 
they at the same time beUeved were not free from 
adulteration. They therefore said, ' Why should we 
not club together sufficient, amongst ourselves, to 
purchase a chest of tea and a hogshead of sugar 
from some wholesale shop in Manchester?' This 
they did, and each one of their number was supplied 
with tea and sugar from this common stock, paying 
ready money for it, and giving the same price for it 
as they had been charged at the shops. When all 
the tea and sugar had been thus sold, they agreed 

* Manual 278. 
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to divide the money which was thus reaHzed, 
amongst themselves, in proportion to the capital 
which each individual had subscribed. They did not 
expect to secure any considerable profit; the object 
they had in view was not so much to obtain a good 
investment, as to avoid purchasing adulterated arti- 
cles. But they found, not a little to their surprise, 
that a very large profit had been reaUzed. The 
great advantage of the plan became self-evident, 
for not only were they provided with a lucrative 
investment for their savings, but they obtained 
unadulterated tea and sugar at the same price as 
they had been previously obliged to pay for these 
same articles when their quality was deteriorated 
by all kinds of adulteration. A fresh stock of tea 
and sugar was, of course, purchased. Other labou- 
rers were quickly attracted to join the plan, and 
subscribe their savings ; soon the society was suffi- 
ciently extended to justify them in taking a room, 
which they used as a store, and the success of the 
plan folly kept pace with its enlargement.'' 
Erroneous. Comparing the two accounts, Mr. Fawcett's gives 
excessive prominence to the desire of getting un- 
adulterated tea and sugar; it treats the matter too 
much en Spicier: it invents surprise on the part of 
shrewd men, at finding a profit in buying wholesale 
and selling retail for cash : above all, it represents 
these needy workmen as delighted at discovering a 
good investment for their savings; whereas the 
first great difficulty was to find any savings to start 
with, and the most they could reckon on was a sub- 
scription by each man of twopence a week. 

'' The collector x)f the forty subscriptions would 
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probably have to travel forty miles; only a man 
with the devotion of a missionary could be expected 
to undertake this task .... Three collectors 
were appointed, who visited the members at their 
residences every Sunday; the town being divided 
into three districts. To accelerate proceedings an 
innovation was made, which must at the time 
have created considerable excitement. The ancient 
twopence was departed from, and the subscrip- 
tion raised to threepence. The cooperators were 
evidently growing ambitious. At length the for- 
midable sum of £28 was accumulated.'' No appear- 
ance here of men looking out for a " lucrative 
investment for their savings!"^ 

It appears therefore, that the Rochdale men did Conclusion as 

, . , .. ,. ... • ii • i to R. Pioneers. 

not mvent cooperative societies m their present 
form, but only repeated successfully, an experi- 
ment often attempted before without success: that 
they were strictly Owenites; aiming at a New 
Moral World, but for the present making the best 
of the actual organization : that like the sons in the 
fable, they dug for a hidden treasure, and by their 
delving fertilized the land. 



III. 



M 



R. Fawcett explams elsewheret that other system m. Leciaire. 

n " X- • T_ • 1. J.1- 1 1 ^- Fawcett's 

01 cooperation, m which the employer shares account. 



his profits with his men : he narrates the celebrated 
experiment made in Paris. "M. Leciaire was a 

♦ Self -Help 12. f Boon. Pos. 166. 
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house decorator, who carried on a very large busi- 
ness, and employed 200 men. He, like so many 
other employers, found that his trade was sufferings 
and that he was subject to great annoyance, in con- 
sequence of the carelessness and apathy of his men. 
The evil had grown to such an extent^ thai he h/id 
resolved to relinquish his business, if some improve- 
ment could not be effected." 
M.Leciaire'8 Let US See M. Leclaire's own statement.* 

own acconnt. 

" DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROFITS OF LABOUR, 

ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1843. 

Maison Leclaire^ liice St George^ Parts. 

" Notice. As perhaps some persons may mis- 
understand our motives in the present speculation, 
we think it useful to give some explanation. 

" When the head of a concern is destrotcs of retiring 
from business^ his attention is directed to three points : 
first, the sale of his goodwill ; secondly, the invest- 
ment of the proceeds of the sale ; thirdly, and this 
is not the least important, an employment to relieve 
the tedium of his expected leisure. 

" Many men of business, and especially among 
builders,! are attached to their concerns: long 
before abandoning them they look out for a worthy 
successor : if they have a son, their first thought is 
of him; but the education the son has perhaps 
received, and a possible natural unfitness, may have 
led him to other pursuits. 

" A son, in fact, seldom succeeds his father as a 

♦ Social Innovators 272. 

t M. Leclaire was not, I believe, what we call a builder, but as Mr. Faw- 
cett says, a house decorator, or rather a plumber, glazier, and decorator. 
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builder. What then, is to be done? Where is a 
purchaser to be found? And the larger the busi- 
ness the greater the difficulty. None but a rich 
man can buy, and the temptation to a rich man is 
small. The sale is commonly made to a clever 
workman. But who does not know the drawbacks 
attending such a transaction with a man of no 
means. Often has it happened that builders who 
have retired on such terms, have found it necessary 
again and again to resume the management: if 
examples were needed, the difficulty would be in 
the selection. 

" But even if the retiring builder eflfects a satis- 
factory sale, he has still the difficulty of finding a 
solid investment. It is a source of constant anxiety 
to avoid the loss of what has been amassed by the 
labour of a life. 

^' These annoyances are enough : but they are 
nothing as compared with the disgust that attends 
an idle life, to one who has spent twenty or thirty 
years in an active superintendence of workmen. 

" On the whole, having in view the uncertainty 
of such a future, one does not hesitate to attempt 
the realization, of certain notions propounded by 
men vulgarly designated Utopians. We must add, 
in justice, that M. Louis Blanc is the man whom we 
have followed, and whose scheme, as explained in 
his Organization of Labour, we have adopted.'' 

Mr. Fawcett tells us that M. Leclaire suffered The two 

Accounts 

great annoyance and loss from the misconduct of compaxed. 
his men ; and that the evils caused by their apathy 
and carelessness had grown so formidable, that the 
employer had resolved to relinquish his business, 

w 
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unless some cure could he found. M. Leclaire tells 
us that he had carried on his business a long time, 
and with such success that he had saved a com- 
petent fortune : that he desired to retire ; but that 
in doing so, he had three desiderata : the sale of his 
goodwill, the investment of the proceeds, and the 
future employment of his leisure. 

M. Leclaire is certainly more to be trusted in this 
case than Mr. Fawcett. 



Recent 
imitations. 



Greening 
and Co. : 
Spectator's 
account. 



IV. 

THIS organization of industrial mutuality between 
employer and workmen, has made no great 
progress in twenty years. Here and there it has 
been tried, but not with such results as to allure to 
its adoption, the employers who carry on business 
merely for the means of living. Quite recently 
several attempts have been made in England; and 
one of them has lately attracted some attention.** 

The house of Greening and Co., at Manchester, 
were manufacturers of iron fencing: they recently 
turned their business into a joint-stock company, 
limited; but with provisions like those of M. Leclaire, 
securing to the workmen a fixed share of the profits, 
after the payment of a certain percentage to the 
owners of the capital. The Spectator records the 
first half-yearly meeting, and says of the experiment 
that " It may have been the commencement of a 
new form of industrial organization, of a new relation 



♦ SpeetatoTf 26tli May 1866, pa. 569 : and Cooperator, Ist June, 1866, 
pp. 1 to 17. 
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between capital and labour." The Spectator also 
states, that the company undertakes, after dividing 
16 per cent, per annum on capital, " to divide the 
surplus as a bonus among the workmen, in addition 
of course to wages." 

M. Leclaire would be greatly surprised to hear this inaccurate, 
arrangement spoken of as a new form of industrial 
organization: nor is the Spectator fortunate in its 
statement of the mode of division of profits ; for that 
statement makes it appear that the shareholders are 
restricted to a profit of 16 per cent, on their capital, 
and that all profits beyond that 16 per cent, are to 
go as a bonus to the workmen ;* whereas the share- 
holders not only take that 15 per cent., but also a 
part of any surplus profit beyond it. 

There is also an important addition to M. Le-^^^^P- 
claire's organization, in an oflfer madef to the 
workmen to take shares in the business: these 
shares to be issued at par. This appears to me to 
greatly enlarge the benefits offered, since it suppUes 
an inducement to saving as well as industry; and 
makes the business approach more nearly to a 
cooperative society. A manifest obstacle however, 
to its general adoption is the necessity of turning 
the business into a joint stock company. 



A 



RECENT Act J supplies another mode of accom- Another mode 
plishing a qualified cooperation. Under thistio^^'*' 



* " Partnerships of Industry " a prospectus issued by E. O. Greening, 
t lb. pa. 4. 2. X 28 and 29 Vict, cap. 86. (6th July, 1865.) 
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act a trader may give a clerk or workman a share 
of the profits of his business, without raising him 
to the rank of a partner ; without conferring on him 
the right to demand an account ; and without ren- 
dering him Uable for debts. The quasi-partner may 
even have capital employed in the business, and 
stipulate to receive interest on it; and may take a 
part openly in the management. Experience alone 
will show whether unfair advantage will be taken 
by cunning men; who may if they please, trade 
under the name of a clerk, and throw upon him all 
the responsibility to creditors. Happily, the act 
provides that if the quasi-partner takes a rate of 
interest varying with the profits, he shall not rank 
with the general creditors, and in case of failure 
shall receive from the estate no part of what is due 
to him till all other debts are discharged; though 
apparently, he will rank with other creditors as 
regards any capital at fixed interest. P., the prin- 
cipal, promises C, his clerk one-fifth of profits : C. 
lends P. £1000, for which he is to receive 6 per 
cent. : P. fails ; and C. claims as any other creditor 
for his £1000, but can make no claim for the pro- 
mised profits, until all other debts are paid in full. 
Whatever may be the dangers of abuse, the Act at 
any rate provides an easy means of cooperation. A 
capitalist may now make an experiment, without 
taking the irreparable step of turning his business 
into a joint-stock company: he may give a small 
share to a clerk, or to a foreman, or to a few work- 
men ; and if the arrangement proves unsatisfactory, 
he can withdraw his concessions. 
So^ted^ I am aware that by a legal fiction, this might be 

before. 
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accomplished before. Though a principal could 
not give a share of the profits as such^ without 
making the receiver a partner, he might give the 
same person a sum in proportion to the profits, 
without making him a partner. Such subtle eva- 
sions however, are repugnant to men of business : 
many of whom cannot understand them ; while 
others fear that new decisions of the Courts or of 
the House of Lords, may annul them. 

This Act is regarded by many persons as highly importance 
important. I know that in the case of a large wiu work 
London business, which was converted into a joint- ^^^^^y- 
stock company before the new Act was passed, the 
capitalists to whom the business belonged, made the 
change for the purpose of giving a share to their 
clerks : and that if they had foreseen the passing 
of the Act, they would have postponed their pro- 
ceedings. We shall not hear so much of the results 
as we did in the case of the limited joint-stock act ; 
because where a merchant or manufacturer gives 
shares to the persons he employs, he will not take 
the public into his confidence, as he must do when 
a company is formed. 

In all these arrangements, there is an obvious Limitations 
limitation to the advantages. In the case of M. Le- p^^Sps. 
claire, there was an additional profit of £300 in 1843 
as compared with 1842. This would naturally 
arise : because many of his men, probably most of 
them, were employed upon houses in difierent parts 
of Paris, and were not therefore subject to any 
strict superintendence: they worked no doubt, by 
the day, and if they pleased, could increase their 
exertions : they had valuable materials, which might 
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be saved or wasted at their pleasure. In the case 
of Greening and Go.,* there was found a great 
acceleration in the pace of the men's work, and a 
sudden decrease of waste. So in the Cornish mines, 
and still more in whaUng vessels, the labourers are 
removed from the eye of the employer. But these 
benefits will not attend the new organization, 
where the men already work by the piece, and are 
responsible for the articles or materials entrusted to 
them; nor. where they work in large rooms with 
systematic overlooking, with spindles the speed of 
which is independent of them, and at processes so 
simple that any neglect is apparent. It is impos- 
sible indeed to foresee how far the system may be 
carried: I only mean to point out that it is more 
applicable to some trades than others. It might 
seem feasible in all cases, to offer a share to every 
workman in proportion to his little savings. But in 
large concerns, where the principals are their own 
bankers, where all purchases are made for cash, and 
customers' bills are seldom discounted, the capital 
employed is very large, and the rate of profit on 
capital often does not exceed 8 or 10 per cent.: here 
there is Httle opportunity, for offering any temptation 
to workmen. In a smaller concern where the prin- 
cipal has his way to make, and he must largely use 
his credit, the man's own capital is small, and the 
profit on that capital is large : but until the practice 
of sharing with the workmen becomes general, the 
struggUng principal will adhere to the old plan of 
paying wages only, fearing to hinder his progress 

♦ Spectator 26 May, 1866, 669 : and Cooperator 1 June, 1866. 
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by an experimental procedure: besides that the 
workmen will hesitate to entrust their savings to 
such an employer. A rich, old, business, is best 
adapted for oJBFering the workmen a share in pro- 
portion to the capital they can invest in it; and 
such a business is most Ukely to profit by the 
arrangement, as wanting the stimulus of new in- 
terests in the management: but the rate of profit 
which it can offer is generally small. 



I 



VI. 

T will not be readily believed that any one could Mr. p. Ham. 
raise serious objections to the establishment ofhTconcedes 
Cooperative Societies: yet Mr. Frederic Harrison ^^^^ ^^®^*^ 
has done this,* though in a vacillating fashion. 
He concedes many advantages to these societies, 
but foresees exaggeration and protests against it. 
He even warms himself up to attribute to the 
promoters the doctrine, that society can be saved 
by making money ; and he calls the movement by 
the ugly name of the Gospel according to Mammon. 
As to the advantages proposed ; he allows that such 
societies, like trades' unions,f " maintain most valu- 
able truths and attain many excellent results : " 
''hej yields to none in his warm sympathy and 
respect for the movement as regards the stores and 
associated artificers; he knows and has seen how 
very much good it is doing : '' he cannot read the 
Cooperafor" without|| seeing that it records a move- 

♦ Fortnightly let Jan. 1866. pp. 477-603 t *77. J 499. I| 480. 
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ment in which some of the finest characters and 
spirits amongst the working classes, from one end 
of England to the other, are absorbed : '' " no^ man 
of generous feeling can help being moved to admi- 
ration when he recalls the homes which have been 
saved and brightened; the weight of debt, friend- 
lessness, destitution, and bad habits which have 
been reUeved : " he acknowledges that though " in"}" 
principle stores are joint-stock companies for the 
sale of food and clothing," yet "aj man must be 
very short-sighted to see nothing more than this in 
the system as it now exists." 
butfeara g^t Mr. Harrison contends that "its 1 1 partisans 

exaggeration, t-ti 

and even and even the public are rather mclined to exaggerate 
erence .^^ importance:" he protests that "there§ is no need 
for special exultation that a great many working 
men become shopkeepers or small employers; and 
a true friend of labour may well listen with dismay 
and disgust to the appeals of an organized propa- 
ganda, to save society hy making money : " he points 
out also, what is quite in accordance with my own 
observation, that " unfortunately^ the successful 
working men are not those whom their class have 
most reason to love; it is well known that the 
closest men of business are those who have risen 
from the ranks, whose formula is, what was good 
enough for we, is good enough for them; and 
working men well know that if the hardest masters 
are the men who have risen out of their own order, 
the hardest of all is a trading company of such 
men." Mr. Harrison fiirther says " he** has long 

* 481. t *84. X 484. II 477. § 499. f 490. ♦* 499. 
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seen with regret that some of the very best leaders 
and friends of the working classes are throwing 
themselves exclusively into it, as if it were a new 
gospel, destined to revolutionise the conditions of 
industry: as applying on any large scale to manu- 
factures, it seems to the writer (Mr. Harrison) a 
feeble echo of SociaUsm, with many of its defects 
and few of its,ennobUng aims:'' ^Ho* fan it into 
factitious activity may prove a dangerous social 
nuisance; the Gospel according to Mammon will 
preach itself, and can do without the assistance of 
philosophers and reformers : '' " moralf and mental 
education then," constitute the one thing truly 
needfiil ; this is the true self-help hy the people^ and 
not the making of dividends, and compound interest 
on capital/' 

It seems to me that Mr. Harrison is inconsistent Mr. Harrison 
with himself: that he exaggerates either the ad van- "^^°®^^^** 
tages or the evils. He expresses first, his generous 
admiration at the spectacle of homes saved and 
brightened; of debt cleared off; of bad habits cor- 
rected ; of destitution relieved : he sympathizes with 
a movement conducted by the finest spirits among 
the labouring classes throughout the land. On the 
other hand, the organization is but a feeble echo of 
Sociahsm with many of its defects and few of its 
ennobling aims : it is the Gospel according to Mam- 
mon ; and if fanned by philosophers and reformers 
into factitious activity, may become a dangerous 
social nuisance. An explanation is required : I want 
to know why we should dread the extension of 

♦ 603. t 503. 
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Cooperation 
promotes 
moral 
edncation, 



and in- 

tellectnal 

edncation. 



that process which has corrected the bad habits, 
which has relieved the destitution, and which has 
brightened the homes, of those hitherto concerned 
in it. 

Mr. Harrison says, that the thing wanted is, not 
the making of dividends, but "moral and mental 
education.'' But what if the making of dividends 
is, in the particular case^ the foundation of moral and 
intellectual education? Looking round, we find a 
considerable number of the labouring classes living 
from week to week without thought for the fiiture ; 
buying on credit ; and at the first cessation of em- 
ployment, pawning their furniture and clothes, or 
throwing themselves into the workhouse : the 
cooperative missionaries beseech them to pay off 
their debts, to purchase for ready money, to make 
preparation for a rainy day, to accumulate a Uttle 
capital for investment. It is easy to call this the 
Gospel according to Mammon: it would be fairer 
to call it the Gospel of Prudence. Now prudence 
I confess, is not a generous quality; yet without 
it generosity itself is vain. " Only finigal men are 
truly liberal," says Mr. Taylor. Without stopping 
to inquire whether self-control is the only virtue, 
or whether instead of being virtue at all it is only 
enlightened self-regard, it is indisputable that with- 
out it virtue is impossible-: that without self-control 
we inevitably fall into gluttony, drunkenness, un- 
chastity, and every other vice that debases humanity. 
Cooperation, by training men to postpone the present 
to the future, lays the foundation of that moral edu- 
cation which Mr. Harrison desires. 

Nor is the understanding neglected in this process. 
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A number of men meet together to talk over the 
means of bettering their condition. Why are they 
so poor ? One man says that it is the fault of the 
present constitution of society : another denies this : 
a third afi&rms it; but points out that even under 
this vicious constitution, their own arms may strike 
a blow for freedom : a fourth laughs at these 
theorists, but is quite willing to join in calculating 
means of improving the workman's condition. All 
this is intellectual education: not the instruction of 
the school or the college, but the mental effort which 
trains the understanding, and fits it to receive even 
the ideas conveyed in books. The Cooperative 
Committee is the PoUtical Economy Club of the 
labouring man. 

We do not then, exult because labouring men ^^?f^^^^ 
become shopkeepers or hard master manufacturers ; Hamson. 
nor do we propose to save society by making 
money: what we do is to invite and encourage men 
to sacrifice present enjoyment to a greater future 
enjoyment; we propose to raise the labourer by 
laying the foundation of forecast and self-denial; 
we believe that on that basis may hereafter be built 
up all those higher quaUties which without it are 
impossible. Owen, like Mr. Harrison, desired a 
" New Moral World : '' long experience and fruitless 
sacrifices convinced him that that world was not to 
be reached in the actual condition of men's minds : 
he was at last willing to begin with Cooperation; 
believing that it would be the road to the desired 
paradise. Before Mr. Harrison can convince me of 
the soundness of his objections, he must go beyond 
his barren generaUties: he must point out what 
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moral education^ and what intellectiial education he 
desires; and he mnst show in what way the C!odpera- 
tive System interferes with these. 



VII. 

HUoWectioM fpHE objections I have been combating, are 
Angatte J- traceable I think, to the influence of a great but 
^^^**' whimsical French thinker. Mr. Harrison is one of 

the writers who in the volume called " International 
Policy/' "accept a connection with Auguste Comte." 
Several of the Essays in that work have been 
censured,^ for poverty of thought and violence of 
tone : Mr. Harrison's has been praised by tiie same 
authority for gentieness and fairness, 
whowaa Auguste Comte himself held peculiar views as 

depenirat, to prudence and forecast. Like many otiier men of 
genius, he was without that love of personal inde- 
pendence which is commonly found in less gifted 
men. He resembled Rousseau, Gowper, Coleridge, 
St. Simon, in a willingness to rely for his support 
on the contributions of his friends; believing, and 
that with perfect justice, that his labours, if measu- 
red by the intensity of the sacrifice they required, 
would entitle him, not merely to the pittance he 
accepted, but to an income exceeding that of the 
most successful author, of the most distinguished 
lawyer, of the most eminent minister: of Dumas, 
of Berryer, of Thiers. Conceding the perfect fair- 
ness of the claim, one prefers the independent spirit 

♦ Pall Mall Gazette June 5, 1866. 11 and 12 : & International Policy vi. 
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of David Hume ; who began with the income of a 
merchant's clerk, and died leaving a competent 
fortune: and even the rather worldly temper of 
Voltaire, who fairly earned by his genius, industiy, 
and foresight, the means of purchasing a consider- 
able estate. 

Aufi^uste Comte preached what he practised : he and de- 
distinctly set himself against the Gospel of Pru- forecast, 
dence. He writes of habits of saving,** " These 
habits are indispensable for the accumulation and 
administration of capitals; they should therefore 
predominate in the intermediate branch of the final 
organization. But they would be out of place, and 
even fatal, in every other situation, where material 
existence depends especially upon some sort of 
salary. Philosophers and Prol6taires" (the two 
extremes between which capitalists are inter- 
mediate) "should equally avoid habits which tend 
to degrade their moral character, without generally 
amending their physical condition. Among both 
these classes, the absence of all grave practical 
responsibility, and the fi:ee play, public and private, 
of a life of speculation and affection, constitute the 
principal conditions of true happiness. Notwith- 
standing the sermons of our economists on the social 
efficiency of savings hanhs^ sound philosophy will 
heartily defend the decided repugnance of the 
popular instinct, which regards tiiem as above all, 
an unfailing source of moral corruption^ by the 
habitual repression of generous sentiments." 

Though I differ from Auguste Comte, I confess How far 

correct. 
* Politique Positive 1. 193. 
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A. Comte 
defended 
tavern 
frequenting, 



that he has a foundation of truth : for I have not 
found that the most saving workmen are the best 
men; their prudence easily •runs into hardness, 
their forecast into penuriousness and grasping. But 
such men do not commonly satisfy themselves with 
deposits at low interest : they more often get into a 
little business, which they sometimes carry on with 
moderate regard to justice, and none to mercy. It 
is not for such men that savings banks are wanted ; 
but for the ordinary labourer or artisan, who will 
not think of prudence unless the means of prac- 
tising it are close at hand. It is the whole class on 
which we desire to act; and I do not believe that 
workmen as a class will be the less ready to help 
each other, because they have contracted a habit of 
denying themselves a present pleasure for a future 
advantage. Mr. Taylor I believe, is right when he 
says that, not indeed penurious men, but frugal men 
are the truly liberal; and if the poet is right, the 
philosopher is wrong in condemning savings banks. 
To understand Auguste Comte however, we must 
go on with the passage I have partly quoted; and 
we shall see how utterly he condemns our ordinary 
opinions. " The empirical declamations against 
taverns do not prevent them from being at present 
the only saloons of the people ; who frequent them 
for the cultivation of a sociable spirit, far more 
desirable than that which leads to the haunting of 
banks. As to the real personal dangers of this sage 
improvidence, civilization constantly reduces them, 
without depriving the prol^taire of the characteris- 
tics which constitute at once his principal merit and 
his dearest consolation.'' 
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This I believe to be an exaggeration, but not ^^^^^^^^^^ 
altogether untrue. Recreation is one of the neees- only, 
sities of bodily and mental health. I have no 
sympathy with those who regard it as the duty of 
a workman, to go from his house to his work, and 
from his work again to his house, without ever 
indulging in the society of his friends. Total ab- 
stinence is the only cure for a drunkard^ but is a low 
and barren regime for men of healthy minds. Why 
however, should the savings bank be contrasted with 
the tavern? Why should not the well-conducted 
man go first to make his deposit, and then to drink 
his glass of beer and hear the news ? Let a man be 
moderate in his savings, moderate in his pleasures. 
Educated men who falsely imagine that taverns are 
haunts of vice, should read a paper,** in which this 
opinion is refuted. "The common idea amongst 
the outer world is that gin shops and public houses 
are haunts of dissipation. No charge, judging from 
our own experience, is more unfounded. No doubt 
dissolute and dishonest persons are almost certain 
to add intemperance to their other vices, and to be 
in consequence frequenters of bar rooms. But in 
the vast majority of these estabUshments, men and 
women of avowedly bad character are unwelcome 
guests, and are treated with very scanty ceremony 
if they hang about the premises longer than is 
required for taking their drink and paying for it. 
Judging, as the present writer does, from a some- 
what large experience of such resorts, we should 
say that foul language and swearing were rare 
occurrences in any ordinary pubUc house." 

♦ Spectator, May 12, 1866, pa. 617. 
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VIII. 



AuSte'''°* A UGUSTE Comte therefore, seems to me not so 
comte and IX far wronff as he may seem to others, in apolo- 

Mr. Harrison. . . n /^ • xi i -i • 

gizmg tor tavern going, though qmte wrong m 
condemning savings banks, and in giving the pre- 
ference to sociability over prudence. Mr. Harrison, 
I believe, has been misled by his admiration for the 
great French thinker; and has contracted unjust 
suspicions as to cooperative societies, because they 
do not cultivate that generous spirit which he longs 
to see universal. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 



IN the last century, and even till a recent period, ^^^°^® 
the English Poor Law was generally condemned formerly t 
by writers on pubhc economy. The French regarded ^" ^"^"^^ ' 
it as a magnificent folly : English agriculturists, 
smarting under increased rates, railed at it:^ Mal- 
thusians denounced it as removing natural checks 
on population : the " pure '' poHtical economists 
clearly proved in their method of ratiocination, that 
it must create as much misery as it relieved ; fbr, 
says Ilicardo,t "The clear and direct tendency of 
the poor laws, is in direct opposition to these obvious 
principles : it is not, as the legislature benevolently 
intended, to amend the condition of the poor, but 
to deteriorate the condition of both poor and richj^^ 
instead of making the poor rich, they are calculated 
to make the rich poor." 

These denunciations have ceased. Economists ^^^ now 
confess that there are always women and children ^^^^^ 
who by accident, or by the misconduct of the head 
of the house, are innocently exposed to destitution : 
that there are men so imperfectly constituted, that 
without the assistance of their neighbours they must 
perish : that even improvidence ought not to suffer 

* See A. Young passim. f Ricardo 102, 3rd edition, 182L 

Y 
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AuSte''''' A UGUSTE Comte therefore, seems to me not so 
comte and -LJL far wrong as he may seem to others, in apolo- 

Mr. Harrison. . . /» . • ii i -j. • 

gizmg tor tavern going, though qmte wrong m 
condemning savings banks, and in giving the pre- 
ference to sociabihty over prudence, Mr, Harrison, 
I beUeve, has been misled by his admiration for the 
great French thinker; and has contracted unjust 
suspicions as to cooperative societies, because they 
do not cultivate that generous spirit which he longs 
to see universal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 
I, 

N the last century, and even till a recent period, ^® ^^^^^ 
the English Poor Law was generally condemned formerly 
by writers on public economy. The French regarded ^^^ ^™"^^ ' 
it as a magnificent folly : English agriculturists, 
smarting under increased rates, railed at it:^' Mal- 
thusians denounced it as removing natural checks 
on population : the " pure " political economists 
clearly proved in their method of ratiocination, that 
it must create as much misery as it relieved; for, 
says Kicardo,f "The clear and direct tendency of 
the poor laws, is in direct opposition to these obvious 
principles : it is not, as the legislature benevolently 
intended, to amend the condition of the poor, but 
to deteriorate the condition of both poor and rich; 
instead of making the poor rich, they are calculated 
to make the rich poor." 

These denunciations have ceased. Economists but now 
confess that there are always women and children ^^^ ' 
who by accident, or by the misconduct of the head 
of the house, are innocently exposed to destitution : 
that there are men so imperfectly constituted, that 
without the assistance of their neighbours they must 
perish : that even improvidence ought not to suffer 

* See A. Young passim. f Bicardo 102, 3rd edition, 1821. 
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VIIL 



AuSte''''' A UGUSTE Comte therefore, seems to me not so 
Comte and Ix. far wroHfi: as he may seem to others, in apolo- 

Mr. Harrison. . . r» x • ^i i -^ • 

gizmg tor tavern gomg, though quite wrong m 
condemning savings banks, and in giving the pre- 
ference to sociabihty over prudence, Mr, Harrison, 
I believe, has been misled by his admiration for the 
great French thinker; and has contracted unjust 
suspicions as to cooperative societies, because they 
do not cultivate that generous spirit which he longs 
to see universal. 
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instead of making the poor rich, they are calculated 
to make the rich poor." 

These denunciations have ceased. Economists but now 
confess that there are always women and children 
who by accident, or by the misconduct of the head 
of the house, are innocently exposed to destitution : 
that there are men so imperfectly constituted, that 
without the assistance of their neighbours they must 
perish : that even improvidence ought not to suffer 

* See A. Young passim. f Ricardo 102, 3rd edition, 1821. 
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says Kicardo,f "The clear and direct tendency of 
the poor laws, is in direct opposition to these obvious 
principles : it is not, as the legislature benevolently 
intended, to amend the condition of the poor, but 
to deteriorate the condition of both poor and rich ;,^ 
instead of making the poor rich, they are calculated 
to make the rich poor." 

These denunciations have ceased. Economists but now 
confess that there are always women and children 
who by accident, or by the misconduct of the head 
of the house, are innocently exposed to destitution : 
that there are men so imperfectly constituted, that 
without the assistance of their neighbours they must 
perish : that even improvidence ought not to suffer 

* See A. Young passim. f Bicardo 102, 3rd edition, 1821. 
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those severe pains which we decline to inflict on 
crime : that there are periods when long frosts or 
faihng trade throw multitudes out of employment: 
that for the affluent classes to shut their eyes to 
these miseries, and to enjoy their life while the poor 
are enduring the pangs of hunger and the misery 
of cold, is shameful and intolerable: that without 
organized relief, it is impossible to put down men- 
dicity with its imposture and demoralization: that 
^ private charity, though an admirable supplement, is 

uncertain ; sometimes overflowing, then tardy : that 
public alms, though Kable to abuse, though wanting 
in the sentiment of mercy, and therefore faihng to 
excite gratitude, are still the only protection of 
society against the dangers of destitution, men- 
dicity, and occasional starvation, 
except the But though pubUc relief is acknowledged to be 
Settlement, inevitable, the Law of Settlement is still denounced. 
The grounds of objection however, are different. 
The poor laws were formerly condemned, because 
"instead of making the poor rich, they are calcu- 
lated to make the rich poor : " the other is condemned 
as oppressive to the poor. " This^ immobility of the 
labourer was partly due to ignorance and to th^ 
want of enterprise which ignorance engenders ; it 
was however, chiefly encouraged by the Laws of 
Settlement, which were connected with our system 
of poor rehef. These Laws of Settlement, which 
may be regarded as amongst the most cruel wrongs 
that ever oppressed a class, are now happily modified 
by a more enUghtened legislation. 

* Economic Position 229. 
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II, 



« THINK however, that some Law of Settlement Yet some 

• is necessary. In a conversation with an Irish necessary 

widowner, I asked him what there was to prevent ^^^' 

ite peasantry from relapsing into their former des- 

iBitation; remembering that they still relied mainly 

mm the precarious potato : he replied that the poor 

^w made all the difference ; for whereas formerly 

^landowners cared little about the squatters who sat 

^down on the comer of a bog, they now warned 

1^ them ofiF, lest they should become chargeable to the 

^ Electoral District which corresponds there to our 

^ parish. Now if there were no Law of Settlement, a 

^ pauper might walk into any Electoral District and 

claim relief. In England the effect would be this : 

the more liberal poor houses would be crowded with 

applicants, while the harsher ones would be deserted ; 

the liberal ones therefore, would be compelled to 

lower their standard of reHef to that of other houses ; 

, and there would be a competition among boards of 

guardians, to spare the rates by starving off the 

applicants. Under the Law of Settlement reUef can 

be demanded permanently by only a certain number, 

and others, if attracted by liberality of relief, can be 

passed on to their own unions. 

Under the circumstances of two centuries ago, the ^^ a i 
stringent law enacted was much needed. England tom& 
was overrun with vagrants. Nor was this a new^®^ 
evil, as may be seen in the celebrated Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More.** " An EngUsh lawyer ' took 

* Bishop Burnett's translation, edition 1808, pa. 16. 
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occasion to run out in a high commendation of the 
severe execution of justice upon thieves, who as 
he said, were then hanged so fast that there were 
sometimes twenty on one gibbet ! and upon that he 
said he could not wonder enough how it came to 
pass that since so few escaped, there were yet so 
many thieves left, who were still robbing in all 
places/ To this Raphael replied that the severity 
was too great, ' In this, not only you in England, 
but a great part of the world, imitate some ill 
masters, that are readier to chastise their scholars 
than to teach them. There are dreadful punish- 
ments enacted against thieves, but it were much 
better to make such good provisions, by which 
every man might be put in a method how to live 
and so be preserved from the fatal necessity of 
stealing and of dying for it.' " He goes on to show 
how this vagrancy is caused. " There is a great 
number of noblemen among you that are themselves 
as idle as drones, that subsist on other men's labour, 
on the labour of their tenants, whom to raise their 
revenues they pare to the quick. This indeed, is 
the only instance of their frugality ; for in all other 
things they are prodigal, even to the beggaring of 
themselves : but besides this, they carry about with 
them a great number of idle fellows, who never 
learned any art by which they may gain their 
living; and these, as soon as either their lord 
dies, or they themselves fall sick, are turned out of 
doors ; for your lords are readier to feed idle people 
than to take care of the sick : , , . , now, when 
the stomachs of those that are thus turned out of 
doors grow keen, they rob no less keenly ; and what 
else can they do ? '' 
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III. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the hangings, these va- Elizabeth's 
grants continued to be the curse of the country. ^^^^' 
In Elizabeth's reign " the^* statute book mentions 
with alarm the increase of vagabond bands ; children 
were stolen or decoyed to join the parties ; purses 
were cut at churches, in courts of justice, and even 
m the presence; clerks and justices were bribable, 
and under-sheriffs and constables were accomplices 
of thieves." 

" Thef wandering rogues, not gipsies, though often 
associates with them, were divided into two classes, 
Maunderers and Clapper Dudgeons. The former 
had taken the beggars' oath, the latter were beggars 
bom." 

" Their great annual rendezvous was the Holyrood 
fair at Durrest, near Tewkesbury. To this came all 
the beggars that Ireland produced, and all the rogues 
that had been whipped at the London cart's tail." 

Various statutes were passed to correct these 
terrible nuisances, and at last came the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, for the establishment of workhouses. Still 
the disease was not cured, and under Charles II. 
was passed the Law of Settlement, corrected how- 
ever, by many subsequent statutes. 

Apparently, this interference of government was 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the peace- 
able and industrious. SomeJ of these vagrants 
" were really banditti, travelling in bands, dangerous 
to meddle with, and still more dangerous when 

♦ Shakspeare's England by Thornbury I. 262. 
t lb. pa. 26i. t lb. pa. 274. 
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meddling. They were men who carried knives, 
who could ride imbridled horses, who had seen 
Spanish blood shed, who had known all classes of 
life, who would stab your enemy for a crown, or 
serve you as spy or servant. The wild and tm- 
inclosed coimtry aflforded lurking places to these 
bands in green dingles, bare heaths, gravel pits, and 
shady lanes. They were any moment at the mercy 
of the next justice, who, wilii or without law, could 
have their ears cut oflf, their noses slit, their hands 
branded, and have them whipped through the 
jeering town ; he could load them with irons, throw 
them into damp and putrid cellars, or freeze them 
in the stone towers of the castle prison. These 
cruelties hardened them from rogues into assassins." 
^presBive Various laws of Queen Elizabeth, culminating in 
iiizabeth and the 43rd of her reign, were directed against this 
distressing vagrancy. WorkhouBes were provided, 
to take away the pretext, or just excuse, that the 
wanderers had no employment. But when the 
Great Rebellion was ended, vagrancy was again 
rampant; and under Charles II. was enacted the 
Law of Settlement. 



IV. 

►ther nriHIS difficulty about vagabondage is not peculiar 

es. jj^ ^^ England. All readers of Scott will remember 
the horror of Quentin Durward at the summary 
proceedings of Louis XI. and his satellites, who 
furnished the forest trees with dangling bodies in 
scores; and strung up the Bohemians without 
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pretence of trial. At a much later period we find 
vagrants going about in bands large enough to 
overawe the local poKce, In Russia we are told, 
the practice of serfage was introduced as the first 
step towards civilization; the whole population 
previously having been migratory, without any pre- 
tence of fixed habitations. Our Law of Settlement 
introduced a mild form of serfage: it fixed a man 
to a parish but not to an estate ; at the same time 
allowing him to go and settle wherever he pleased 
without molestation, provided he first obtained a 
certificate of settlement in a particular parish,* In 
France at present, a workman has no legal right to 
migrate, without his livret^ in which are inscribed 
the particulars of his former engagements. 



V. 



A 



LAW of Settlement then, was required as a vagabondage 
means of putting down vagrancy. Improved^* ' 



civilization has enabled us to relax the stringency 
of the law. Instead of fixing a man's settlement 
for Ufe to the parish in which he was bom, we have 
for many years allowed a residence of three years 
to make him irremovable, and of late one year's 
residence has been thought sufficient. It must be 
confessed however, that measures of another kind 
are wanted to finally put down vagabondage. The 
"tramps" are a kind of vermin that should if 
possible be shaken off! As long as they exist, they 

* Young's Agricultural Annals, 16. 52. 
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ought no doubt, to he saved from dying of hunger 
and cold ; and the more because some of them are 
reduced to that condition for a time by misfortune or 
mere improvidence : but the professional wanderer, 
who walks from Cumberland to Cornwall, taking up 
each night's lodging at the public expense,** stealing 
probably a little, and begging a great deal, is a 
parasitef on the body politic who disgraces our 
civilization. There is in some men an antipathy to 
regular industry which reconciles them to the crust 
of bread, the gruel, and the bag of straw which the 
tramp room supplies to them. 



VI. 

Conclusion T CANNOT therefore, afi:ree with Mr. Fawcett in 

as to Mr. ■ ' ^ 



I 



Fawcett." A his Condemnation of our ancient Laws of Settle- 
ment, as " amongst the most cruel wrongs that ever 

♦ Since I wrote this, two excellent articles have appeared: one in the 
Spectator, Aug. 18, 1866 ; the other (by a Somersetshire Rector) in the Pall 
Nail Oazette, Aug. 31. The Spectator condenses "the account given of 
English Vagrants, by the Poor Law Inspectors, to the Central Board ; " and 
says, " The inspectors all believe them capable of any crime, and one of them 
speaks of their being ready to unite together to commit it, but we take it 
there is some exaggeration in this. The inspectors get their facts from the 
workhouse masters, and a workhouse master regards a tramp much as a 
decent terrier regards a rat." 

The Somersetshire Rector proves the propriety of the Spectator's doubts 
and shows that they might have even gone farther with safety. The Rector, 
after long personal experience, has found that a hatred of steady work is the 
characteristic of tramps ; and he is convinced that wicked as they are, they 
do not generally steal. His conclusion is as follows : — 

" The moral code of otir lower working classes is abnorm^. Lying, I am 
sorry to say, they think very little of ; chastity they certainly do not value 
highly ; slander they are wonderful adepts at ; but stealing they mostly 
look on as something very mean and shocking. And (as I said) my ex- 
perience tells me that tramps share their feelings in this respect. This, if 
true, gives them a title to a little more kinfiy consideration than the 



Spectator would award to them." 
•f See Parasites in Diet, de I'ficon. Pol. II. 323. 
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oppressed a class/' Those laws appear to me to 
have been necessary, just as serfage probably was 
necessary to get the Russians out of their nomade 
condition. It may be true that at present there is 
too much " immobility " among farm labourers : but 
as Mr. Fawcett says, this arises very much from 
ignorance and consequent apathy. Nor do I believe 
that if our laws of settlement were all abrogated, 
the change would make much diflference as to the 
enterprise and activity of the rural population: im- 
proved education, growing intelligence, the means 
and the habit of travelling, will circulate the popu- 
lation and equalize wages, even if our laws should 
remain unchanged. 

I do not undertake to defend the law as though I 
thought it perfect. Of late years we have greatly 
modified it : we have given to a short residence the 
privilege of irremovability : we have quite recently 
done away with the abuse of close parishes, by the 
substitution of union rating for parish rating ; thus 
annulling the motive to turn cottages out of the 
parish in which the men are employed. 

The Laws of Settlement were, I am convinced, 
the necessary supplement to the 43rd of EKzabeth : 
some such law is also still necessary to make 
legal reUef of destitution possible, by checking the 
demand for it. 



CHAPTER X. 



ON THE THEORY OF POPULATION. 



I, 



Statements 
inaccurate. 



Recent in- 
crease less, 
not greater. 



MR. Fawcett is not fortimate in his statements as 
to the growth of population and the circum- 
stances by which it is determined. 



He says 



O 44 



The last few years must hav6 



aflforded everyone a striking example of the in- 
fluence produced by the importation of com. Since 
the year 1840, an almost unexampled increase in our 
population has taken place, but so vast have been 
the importations of grain that the people have been 
amply supplied with food, without any material rise 
in its price." The last Census tells a difierent tale : 
we learn from itf that the increase of late years has 
been less than it was formerly, instead of being 
greater to an "almost unexampled" degree. The 
rates of increase at each of the enumerations since 
1801, have been about, 14, 18, 16, 14, 13, 12 per 
cent.; the highest rate having been between 1811 
and 1821, and the lowest two rates those since 184:1, 



Infant 

mortality 

exaggerated. 



II. 



MR. Fawcett sees that our future rate of increase 
must be a good deal regulated by the rates of 



* Manual 326. f Vol. 1, pa. xii. 
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mortality; and he points out the possibiUty of a 
great reductioh in the mortaUty of infants. He 
largely overstates however, the present deaths. He 
tells us^ that "in many districts one half of the 
children belonging to the poorer classes die before 
they are five years old.'' If he will refer to the 
Statistical Journal^'\ he will find his statement re- 
futed. The worst county is Lancashire ; and there, 
of 1000 children born, 336 die under 5 years old: 
but this is on the supposition that the births and 
deaths are equally well registered; whereas there 
is reason to believe that the deaths are pretty well 
registered, but the births (especially in Liverpool) 
irregularly ; :j: from which I conclude that the Lanca- 
shire deaths under five years old, are less than 336 
in the 1000. Mr. Fawcett however, refers to 
districts, not counties. The worst district I know 
is the parish of Liverpool: during the years 1851 
to 1861 its deaths under five years old appeared to 
be 467 to a thousand births; but allowing for the 
large number of births unregistered, the 467 should 
be reduced to something over 400. No other dis- 
trict that I know of, reaches 400. Mr. Fawcett 
therefore, is far from the truth when he says that in 
many districts these deaths amount to 500: he 
might have said that in one district they exceed 
400, and in a few others approach 400. Even from 
this qualified estimate a considerable deduction 
should be made, because the tables I have quoted 
give the numbers of male deaths only, and as it" 
appears that under five years old the male deaths 

♦ Manual 166. f London Statiitical Jov/rnal June 1864, p. 216, col. 12, 
X lb. March 1866, p. 123, col. 14. 
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exceed the female by 15 per cent.,** it follows that 
taking both sexes together, as Mr. Fawcett has 
done, the 400 which I have conceded should be 
reduced by about 7^ per cent. On the whole there- 
fore, Mr. Fawcett' 8 500 in the thousand, in many 
districts, should be altered to about 380 in one 
district. 

If Mr. Fawcett' s assertion had reference to the 
'poorest classes, it might be true 5 but even then we 
should require an authority for it. The word he 
uses however, is poorer ; and he means, no doubt, 
to reproduce the statement frequently made, that 
in the great towns the rate of mortaUty among 
young children is what he says: 500 in the 1000 
during the first five years of life. This statement 
was lately disproved in a paper on the official 
reports :"|" the Registrar General himself has never 
sanctioned the statement; and Dr. Farr protested 
against it, in the oral discussion of the paper. 



III. 
ipariBon fV^ another point I cannot agree with Mr. Fawcett 

lfliS86S &S II 

rudence. V/ in his comparison of the different classes of 
society. He saysj that " the middle and upper 
classes display, as a general rule, considerable 
• prudence: they do not often marry unless they 
have a reasonable prospect of being able to bring 
up a family in a state of social comfort, similar to 

* London Statutical Journal March 1866 p. 106, col. 2. 

{London Statistical Jowrnal, 16 February, 1864, p. 181. 
Manual 167. 
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that to which they themselves have been accus- 
tomed/' . . . . " But the labourers, who form 
the majority of the population, are but slightly 
influenced by such cautious foresight/'. 

Mr. Fawcett, I presume, has had little experience Middle and 
of the distress always existing in the educated ^ 
classes. Among traders generally, there is com- 
paratively little destitution, because the capital they 
employ in their business becomes at their death 
a resource for those they leave. But professional 
men are less fortunate : for the moderate insurance 
which, at the best, they effect, makes but a tem- 
porary provision for their widows. 

The clergy, even during their lifetime, are in The clergy, 
many cases ill provided. Their wants are not made 
public and tabulated in blue books; they are not 
subject to the prying curiosity of the lower classes : 
if they were, clerical pauperism might be as much 
talked of as that of labourers. Gentlemen who 
interest themselves in schools for sons of the 
clergy, tell me that the tales of want which they 
hear, would furnish a library of sensational novels. 
There is at present an institution for collecting cast 
off clothes from the laity and distributing them 
among the clergy. I have known a case in which an 
incumbent of ability and repute, wrote to a wealthy 
friend that he and his family were at that moment 
suflFering from the pangs of hunger: another case 
was recently mentioned in which meat was regarded 
as a luxury of rare attainment. Now all this intole- 
rable distress is caused by the marriage of curates, 
or holders of small livings, possessed of an income 
only sufficient to support them with decency as 
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Other profes- 
sional men. 



bachelors: and this is the habit of the class, not 
the folly of one man here and there. Mr. Fawcett 
cannot truly say of them that they abstain from 
marriage till "they have a reasonable prospect of 
bringing up a family '^ with a competency. 

The case is not so bad with other professional 
men: yet it is very bad. If a medical man dies 
young, he generally leaves a wife and family un- 
provided, and under the necessity of earning their 
Uving: if a solicitor dies prematurely the same 
destitution is probable. Wherever men live upon 
an income which ceases with their life, they must 
abstain from marriage, or run the risk of leaving 
a family in a state of dependence. 



Proof of my 
statements. 



IV. 

I CAN offer clear proof of the truth of both these 
statements. In 1861, a Committee of the House 
of Commons inquired into the incidence of the 
Income Tax ; with especial reference to the question 
whether different rates ought to be charged on 
permanent and on temporary incomes. Witnesses 
appeared on behalf of the professional classes ; and 
facts were brought forward to show that those 
classes could not afford to pay the tax.*^ 
Medical men, The Committee examined one physician, one 
surgeon, and one general practitioner ; Dr. Webster, 
Mr. (now Sir William) Fergusson, and Mr. John 
Lavies. I will give a sample of their evidence. 



♦ Report on Income and Property Tax, ordered by the H. of C. to be 
printed, 1 Aug. 1861 (603). 
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Dr. Webster said what follows.*^' " There is one *^«^ poverty 
thing which has been mentioned with regard to 
insurances ; the amount of insurance on medical 
Kves I am sorry to say is small ; I fear it is a small 
proportion ; I have been turning my mind a little to 
the amount of medical incomes : taking London, for 
example, I think that it would be a very large con- 
cession, or rather proportion, to say, that the average 
income was £400 a year; you must take at least 
£100 a year off that for expenses, which leaves £300 
for the support of a family, who must be kept in 
the position of a medical man, who if he wishes to 
obtain anything like a practice, must keep perhaps 
his horse and a carriage of some description, or a 
vehicle of some kind or other, even to bring in that 
small amount ; one may easily suppose what amount 
would be left for insurance, and still less for saving. 
Allow me to say, that I really think there is not 
another profession which requires, either more of 
laborious application previously, nor a greater 
amount of intellect and wear and tear of the brain 
than the medical profession ; it is the worst paid 
also, generally speaking, as so much is obliged to 
be done, as has been stated by Mr. Fergusson, in 
charity; and therefore you may see how little there 
would be likely to be either invested in life insu- 
rance or in savings; that is not all; we all belong 
to different medical charities, such as the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, and it would be heart- 
breaking if the Honourable Members were to hear 
some of the cases of charity that are brought for- 

♦ lb. page 196 (3226). 
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ward there. A medical man suddenly dies^ and his 
family is cast upon the profession^ or upon the puhUcr 
SoUdtora' On behalf of solicitors, the following evidence was 

3omes. given by Mr. W. S. Cookson, the President of the 

Incorporated Law Society.** " I believe that with 
regard to the great bulk of the members of my 
profession, there is very little capital indeed em- 
ployed. I find that out in various ways. If a 
sohcitor in a very small way of business, has to 
take gut a probate for any considerable sum, he 
must apply to his client to advance the amount of 
the stamp before he can pay it ; if he has to deliver 
briefs in any heavy matter, he must apply to his 
client for the money before he can pay ; that aU 
being evidence that he has not got capital : I ought 
to say however, that though that is the case with 
reference to the smaller men, who, I think con- 
stitute the bulk of the profession, it is not at all the 
case with reference to large firms." f" Between 
those in my profession, who are the lowest in point 
of income, and those who are the highest, there are 
innumerable intermediate stages.'' :j:"I mean this, 
that there are 10,000 attorneys in England and 
Wales, and there may be perhaps one-tenth part of 
them who might not be entitled to reUef,|| whereas 
nine-tenths of them would be ; that is to say, their 
incomes are very small. I may mention that, when- 
ever a solicitor is wanted to fill any office of clerk 
or secretary, or anything of that sort, the number 
of applications that we have is quite marvellous, 

♦ lb. page 207 (3442) and f (3444), and % page 209 (3496). 
II Meaning relief from taxation. 
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convincing us that their incomes are very small, as 
the salaries that we can pay are very small/' 

Now the improvidence of a labouring man does Comparison 
not usually consist so much in marrying too early, labourers. 
as in failing to save part of his wages while his 
family is small and inexpensive; and in forgetting, 
during periods of health and full employment, to 
lay up a store for worse times. 

The curate who marries on £100 a year, has 
frequently no reason to hope for any additional 
income; and he knows that he cannot bring up a 
family on that sum : the artisan at twenty-one, 
often earns as large wages as at any other time of 
life ; and he knows that his actual income is enough 
for the maintenance of a family. He shares with 
the curate the hazard of incapacity and death: he 
is far superior to him in the means of support if 
he retains hfe and health. That there is much 
improvidence I concede: but I cannot consent to 
exonerate the educated classes from even greater 
improvidence in the matter of marriage. Mr. 
Fawcett I think, reasons whimsically on the matter. 
To me it is a thing to be desired that labouring 
people should defer their marriages until they see a 
prospect of living comfortably : that a bad state of 
trade, or a high price of food, should show itself in 
diminished registers. This really is so. But Mr. 
Fawcett laments it : he says, " Even a sKght tem- 
porary improvement in their material prosperity 
acts as a powerful impulse to induce them to marry- 
for it is a demonstrated statistical fact, that the 
number of marriages invariably increases with the 
decline in the price of bread.'' Now here are a 

AA 
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number of young people engaged to be married: 
bread is dear, and therefore they defer the ceremony; 
bread falls and they go through the ceremony. The 
increase of marriages as soon as bread falls, shows 
a previous self-restraint. If an increase took place 
during a dearth, that would be imprudence: if it 
took place during a famine, that would be reckless- 
The case may be put thus : — ^it is a statistical 



ness. 



fact, that as bread rises marriages become fewer ; a 
proof of prudence. 



Condusion. 



MalthuB 
interpreted 
by Mr. MiU. 



Malthus. 



V. 

ON the whole therefore, Mr. Fawcett's allegations 
as to population and vital statistics, seem to me 
to require many corrections. 

On the law of the increase of population, as laid 
down by Malthus, I find an incorrect opinion com- 
monly entertained; and it has originated I believe 
with Mr. Mill, who has propounded it in his Treatise 
on Pohtical Economy. Malthus, says Mr. Mill, did 
not seriously represent population as increasing in a 
geometrical ratio, and food in only an arithmetical 
ratio : he used these terms merely as an illustration 
of his doctrine. 

Now I find in Malthus on Population, the 
following passages : — 

"It^ may safely be pronounced, therefore, that 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itself every twenty-five 
geometrical ratio." 



years, or mcreases m a 



♦ Malthus, Population, Edition 1826, 1. 6. 
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" Let^ us suppose that the yearly additions which 
might be made to the former average produce, 
instead of decreasing, which they certainly would 
do, were to remain the same ; and that the produce 
of this island might be increased every twenty-five 
years^ by a quantity equal to what it at present 
produces. The most enthusiastic speculator cannot 
suppose a greater increase than this. In a few 
centuries it would make every acre of land in the 
island hke a garden.^' 

Though the word arithmetical ratio is not used 
here, Malthus denies that in fact, food could increase 
so fast as in^an arithmetical ratio. 

" Takingf the whole earth, instead of this island, 
emigration would of course be excluded ; and, sup- 
posing the present population equal to a thousand 
millions, the human species would increase as the 
^numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 32, 64, 128, 256,'' (a geomet- 
rical ratio) " and subsistence as 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 " (an arithmetical ratio). " In two centuries the 
population would be to the means of subsistence as 
256 to 9; in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in 
two thousand years the difference would be almost 
incalculable." 

Nor is this intended as a whimsical illustration. Not mere 
like that in Sandford and Merton, where the nails ^ ^^* 
in a horse's shoes are supposed to be doubled in 
succession. Malthus afterwards applies it seriously 
in answering Godwin's arguments as to Perfecti^ 
biUty and Social Equality. 

" Difficult^ however as it might be to double the but used 
average produce of the island in twenty-five years^ ^d^. 

♦ lb. I. 9. t lb. I. 11. t lb. II. 25. 
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let us suppose it effected. At the expiration of the 
first period therefore, the food, though almost 
entirely vegetable, would be sufficient to support in 
health the population increased from 11 to 22 
millions. 

" During the next period, where will the food be 
found, to satisfy the importunate demands of the 
increasing numbers? Where is the fresh land to 
turn up? Where is the dressing necessary to 
improve that which is already in cultivation ? There 
is no person with the smallest knowledge of land 
but would say that it was impossible that the 
average produce of the country could be increased 
during the 2nd twenty-five years by a quantity equal 
to what it at present yields. Yet we will suppose 
this increase, however improbable, to take place. 
The exuberant strength of the argument allows of 
almost any concession. Even with this concession, 
however, there would be 11 millions at the expira- 
tion of the second term unprovided for. A quantity 
equal to the frugal support of 33 millions would be 
to be divided among 44 millions.'' 

According to this argumentation, the population, 
when unchecked, would double every 25 years : the 
food would not double, but would at best increase 
as 1, 2, 3, &c. 
Population, 11 millions, 22 millions, 44 miUions: 

a geometrical ratio : 

Food for 11 millions, 22 millions, 33 millions : 

an arithmetical ratio. 

Malthus would have been greatly surprised, to 
hear that this contrast of the two ratios was used 
only as an illustration. 
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It must be observed that my quotations are taken These were 
from the edition of 1826, the last that Malthus mature 
issued.* His first treatise in answer to Godwin, ®p""^°®' 
appeared anonymously in 1798, and contained some 
exaggerations that disappeared in the finished and 
avowed work. After twenty-eight years, the con- 
trast of the two ratios still seemed to Malthus, not 
an illustration, but a reality. 



♦ Diet, de rficon. Pol. 2nd Ed. II. 128. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST. 



P'acte : rate TlffR. Fawcett, I think, makes some ill-coii8idered 
n Isngiand -luL statements as to the rate of Interest. He sajrs,* 
S^eri^^ "a century since, no money could be borrowed in 
this country, even by government, at less than five 
per cent. ; whereas in Holland, the government has 
frequently obtained loans at two per cent." As to 
the low rate in Holland there is no doubt; for 
Adam Smith tells usf that "the government there 
borrow at two per cent., and private people of good 
credit at three." But the allegation as to the 
English rate wants authority. If our government 
a century ago had to pay five per cent., then the 
three per cent, funds would have stood at about 60 : 
but M'Culloch says,t "from 1730 till the rebellion 
of 1745, the three per cents, were never under 89, 
and were once, in June, 1737, as high as 107. 
During the rebellion they sank to 76; but in 1749 
rose again to 100. In the interval between the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, and the breaking out of the 
American war, they averaged frmn 80 to 90 ; but 
towards the close of the war they sank to 54.'* 
These values are not very diflferent from those of 

* Manual 459. f Book I. chap. 9, pa. 41, edition 1839. 

X Commercial Dictionary 589, edition 1840. 
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late years : those of a few years past being in the 
month of June as follows : — ^ 

1856 1863 1864 1865 1866 



95 92 90 90 86 

The truth is that our government in the last century, 
borrowed at about the same rate as at present ; that 
rate being about S^ per cent, in time of peace : this 
is very different from the alleged five per cent. 

We are told also that the rate in Holland now is and now. 
lower than it is here. " Howf can there be, with 
the keen competition of capital which distinguishes 
this commercial age, such a difference in the current 
rate of interest as that which we have described to 
exist in England and Holland ? It might be thought 
that intelligent Dutchmen would place the same 
confidence in our funds as they would in their 
own government securities, and that consequently 
capital would be sent from Holland to be invested 
in our funds, instead of being employed there at a 
lower rate of interest." The truth is that the rate 
of interest is not lower in Holland. 

The following are the facts of the case.J 





Dutch 
per oentB. 


Datch 
per cents. 


If at 

8 

percent 


Dutch 
Rate of 
Interest 


English 
per cents. 


English 
Rate of 
Interest 


186^—16 Oct. 


61 


97 


72 
to 
73 


4 

per 
cent. 


88 


Under 
3iper 
cent. 


1865—28 Oct. 


61 


96 
to 

m 


73 


Same 


89 


Same 


1866—30 June 


64 
to 
69 


86 
to 
89 


to 
67 


per 
cent. 


87 


Same 



* JEconomigt 1191, pa. 736. f Manual 464. 

X See XnyestorB' Monthly Manual. 
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It seems therefore, that the English rate was 
under 3^ per cent., while the Dutch rate was 
over 4: that is, that the Dutch rate, instead of 
being the lower was considerably the higher. 
S^^^ It may be objected that the rates I have quoted 
of them. axe the English ones, in the cases both of English 
and of Dutch stocks ; and that we want to know 
the Dutch rates of Dutch stocks. I will now give 
these, on the high authority of M. Block.* In his 
Puissance Compar^e, Table XVI., page 166, he 
calculates the rate of interest of all the principal 
European States : they are in France 4|, Austria 6^ 
Prussia 4^, Russia 5, Spain 6, Belgium 3|, Holland 4, 
Great Britain S^. 

The Dutch therefore, do not employ their money 
at home, at a lower rate of interest than they might 
get here. 



II. 

Mr. Fawcett'fl T)UT the qucstion Mr. Fawcett puts is interesting 
j3 in principle, although the facts are the reverse 
of what he supposes. He asks, why the Dutch do 
not invest their spare principal in England, since 
they could get higher interest by doing so : / ask, 
why the English do not invest their spare principal 
in Holland, since, as it turns out, they could get 
higher interest by doing so. 
Why do n(^ J ask another question. The English get 3^ per 
inyeat ccut. at homc ; they could get 4^ in France, 5 in 

abroad ? 

* Block, Puissaace Compar^e) Gotha, 1862. 
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Russia, 6 in Spain : why do not they send all their 
principal to these their neighbours? The answer 
is on the reader's lips :— because besides disliking 
the additional trouble of forei^ investments, they 
mistrust the security : because they fear that the 
dividends would not be paid. In all cases then, 
there is the risk to be considered : part of the 
interest goes to cover this; that part is insurance 
against loss. Just as a trader sets ^ aside ^°/o, or 
^°/o? o^ l°/o? *o constitute a bad-debt fund, so a 
speculator in government stocks requires ^°/o5 ^^ 
l°/o, or 5°/o, to constitute a bad-debt fund. 

Mr. Fawcett overlooks this element : he assumes Compaxative 
that the credit of the Dutch government is just as amount of 
good as that of the British government. I believe DeuT 
this is a mistake. It is true that the British national 
debt is the heaviest in the world. M. Block's esti- 
mated^' is that in proportion to each inhabitant the 
national debts were in 1861 : — France £10, Austria 
£6. 40s., Prussia £2, Russia £2, Spain £10, Belgium 
£5. 10s., Holland £22. 10s,, Great Britain £28. 

If we looked at the annual payments, the com- 
parison would be a Uttle more favourable to us, 
because our rate of interest is rather lower. Still 
the fact remains, that the sum annually paid for 
interest by Great Britain is considerably more per 
head than that paid by Holland, and very much 
more than that paid by any other European power. 
So far our credit ought to be worse than that of 
the Dutch. 

It is commonly supposed that England is a richer Comparative 

♦ Block, Puissance Compar^e, Table XV. pa. 165. 
BB 
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country than Holland : the developments of its 
manufactures and commerce during the last hun- 
dred years, have caused an activity and manifest 
progress which throw Holland into the shade. Let 
us see however, what M. Block says.*^ "Dutch 
wealth is become proverbial ; and though at present 
we hear more of English capital, it is possible that 
the English and the British Empire are surpassed 
by the little state which holds the mouths of the 
Rhine; and this, not only as to individual well- 
being, but also as to relative financial resources." 

" At any rate, Holland furnishes an example of a 
country which bears with a facility which may be 
called elegant^ the weight of an immense debt and 
heavy taxation : the government expenses not being 
disproportionate to the incomes of the citizens." 

" Notwithstanding! the assumption in the budget 
of 10 million florins for the constiniction of rail- 
ways, the surplus is still 7 miUions. Finally, since 
1850, there has been paid oflf nearly 200 million 
florins of a debt which still reaches 1071 million." 
Smidng Taking the florin at about Is. 8d., :j:the debt can- 

celled in 12 years amounts to nearly 16 million £. 
The population of Holland being about one-ninth 
that of our three kingdoms, || we ought in the same 
proportion to have cancelled about 140 millions during 
the same period, or at the rate of 12 million £ a year: 
an amount that appears positively Utopian ; since our 
sinking fund amounts to less than a million and a 
half a year from terminable annuities, besides one- 
fourth of any surplus in our annual budget. Since 

* Puissance Compar6e 98. f I^« 99. 

X E. Burritt's Year Book 1866. p. 2. || lb. p. 9. 
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1815, instead of 12 millions a year, we have scarcely 
reduced our debt by one million a year. In this 
respect, Holland has greatly the advantage of us. 

All this is astonishing to our insular ignorance. 
There is further cause of surprise. We choose to 
conceive of the Dutch as a stationary people, with 
minds as stagnant as their canals. Mr. Grant Duft* 
may open our eyes. " Since 1848 not a year has 
passed without bringing to Holland some new good 
law or wise alteration of an old one. The provincial 
and communal legislation was presently remodelled 
according to the spirit of the constitution, and the 
antiquated state of things in which Old Dutch, 
French imperial, and post-revolutionary Dutch ar- 
rangements struggled for the mastery, was super- 
seded by a system instinct with the modem spirit. 
Trade soon felt the benefit of the new impulse. 
The navigation laws fell in 1850, and improvements 
were rapidly made in taxation and the tarifi*; rail- 
ways were pushed forward, a geological survey of 
the whole country was made, and the judicial system 
was reorganized." 

On the other hand, during the fifty years of peace English 
since 1815, the population of England properf has^^°^^^^' 
nearly doubled; and few people will doubt that 
wealth has increased faster than population. Espe- 
cially since 1846, and the adoption of free trade, a 
marvellous impetus has been given to production 
and commerce ; and the yield of the taxes has 
increased to a degree not even dreamt of formerly. 

♦ studies in European Politics, 296, &c. 

t Population { }|J}Z^;J^;i^4 } Cenans 1861, 1, xii. 
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Real 

redaction 
of National 
Debt. 



Again; though we have had no formal Sinking 
Fund, and though in fifty years we have borrowed not 
much less than we have paid oflF, yet there has been 
a real diminution in the burden. The principal no 
doubt, remains at something near 800 millions, but 
the amount of annual interest has fallen from 32 
miUions to 26 millions, including the sinking ftmd 
in the form of terminable annuities. Twenty-Bix 
millions a year with our present population and 
resources, though a heavy drag, looks hght by the 
side of thirty-two millions with the smaller popula- 
tion and resources of 1815, 

There still however, remain the facts, that our 
debt is larger per head of population than that of • 
Holland ; that in M. Block's opinion, the Dutch are 
individually at least as rich as we are; and that 
they have diminished their debt to a degree which, 
by the side of our puny efforts, is astonishing. 



General 
considera- 
tions. 



III. 

BUT there are some more general considerations. 
Holland is a small state: England is a very 
large one. Holland is exposed to the attacks of her 
neighbours by land, and is liable to be overrun: 
England, though not invulnerable, is very difficult 
to wound seriously. Holland is quite imable to 
protect herself against the attacks of France or 
Prussia: England has shown herself able to hold 
her own against Europe combined. Holland there- 
fore, exists by the good pleasure of other nations : 
England exists by her own strength. It perhaps 
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detracts little from the security of Holland that 
three centuries ago she was the vassal of Spain; 
that less than two centuries ago she saved herself 
from the gripe of Louis XIV. by wasting the country 
with a flood ; that in the present century she was 
conquered and held by Napoleon: yet these inci- 
dents illustrate the dangers which attend a small 
state. Add to these the union with Belgium at the 
peace, and the severance of that xmion fifteen years 
later. Comparing such disturbances and revolutions^ 
with the unbroken existence of England since the 
Conquest, and the gradual extension of her dominion 
over Scotland and Ireland, we might have conjec- 
tured that our national stability would have raised 
our national credit far above that of Holland. 
Speculators and investors however, trouble them- 
selves little about history : they are satisfied if they 
beKeve that they can reaKze their funds at will. 



IV. 

ON the whole, it appears to me that the Dutch Condusion. 
funds are not so trustworthy as the Enghsh. 
No doubt, so long as peace lasts, Dutch interest 
will be paid as regularly as English : but it is 
always possible for some European revolution to 
involve Holland in its disturbance, and even to 
swallow it up and put an end to its independent 
existence ; if not altogether, at any rate for a time. 
The holders of its fiinds ought to get some addition 
to their rate of interest as an insurance against such 
an event. It is only reasonable therefore, that the 
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Dutch government should have to pay f per cent, 
more than is paid by our government; and that 
English investors should decline to send their prin- 
cipal to Holland, at the rate which prevails at home. 
If, as Mr. Fawcett has stated, the rate of interest 
in Holland were lower than it is in England, then it 
would be extraordinary if the Dutch failed to invest 
their principal in the more secure English funds. 



Alleged 
decline of 
rate among 
progressive 
nations. 



AGAIN, Mr. Fawcett says, " the history of every 
progressive nation shows that the current rate 
of interest has gradually declined ; it would there- 
fore seem, that an advance in population and wealth 
is sure to be accompanied by a fall in the general 
rate of profit,"*^ I have already proved that our 
current rate of interest was as low 120 years ago 
as it is now. Shall we say that England has not 
been a progressive nation? In 60 years, from 1801 
to 1861 its population increased from 9 millions to 
20 millions ; and all will allow that its wealth out- 
stripped in the race even its population. If Mr. 
Fawcett had known M'CuUoch's statement, he 
would not have advanced such an opinion : further 
consideration might have even reversed his opinion, 
and might have brought him to beUeve, with many 
sound thinkers, that notwithstanding the marvellous 
material progress of the last twenty years, England 
tends to a higher, and not to a lower, rate of interest. 



Manual 469. 
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Mr. Fawcett's terms are a great deal too wide, ^^^^^^^ 
when he says^ that we may look with certainty for progress, by 
a fall of interest and profit, whenever a nation is Tew land, 
progressive ; that is, whenever it advances in popu- 
lation and wealth. It would have been safer to 
speak of a tendency rather than a certainty: and 
the proposition should have been applied to only one 
class of progressive nations ; to that class namely, 
which begins with an unlimited supply of fertile 
land, which being without differential or spontaneous 
rent, divides all its agricultural produce among 
labourers and capitalists, but which in the course of 
time, as land gets scarcer, finds its field of employ- 
ment narrowed, difierential rent come into existence, 
and the rate of profit lowered. This rate falls, not 
because the nation is progressive, but because its un- 
occupied land is exhausted and progress is checked. 
The United States constitute the most progressive 
nation the world has seen ; having increased its 
numbers tenfold in a century, and its aggregate 
wealth far more : but if the whole of their unoccu- 
pied land were found to be sterile, further progress 
would be checked ; farmers would be driven to the 
improvement of land now occupied; fields now 
neglected would then be cultivated ; rent would 
arise on the most fertile parts of the territory ; as 
the whole produce in proportion to cost would be no 
greater, but probably less, and as part of it would 
go to rent, there would be less remaining for profit 
and wages together : judging from experience, profit 
as well as wages would fall. But this fall of profit 

* Manual 469. 
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would take place, not, as Mr. Fawcett thinks, because 
the nation was progressive, but because its rate of 
progress was checked. 



VI. 

i^^fOT^* n^^ important distinction I do not find in the 
kindneas and \J Manual : nor can I censure the omission, since 
usinesB. J ^^ ^^^ aware that any other author has noticed 
it. Loans are made with two different intentions: 
either for relieving the distress of the borrower ; or 
for enabling him to carry on a business. Among 
the pastoral Arabs, if one family lost part of their 
cows, and a neighbouring family lent them some 
they could spare, the lawgiver forbid the lender to 
take usance: but if we can conceive such a bor- 
rowing family proposing to keep a larger herd than 
they required for their own use, with the intention 
of selKng the milk or the carcasses, then the lender 
might fairly claim a share of the profit, or an equiva- 
lent in the form of interest, 
for kindness Amouff primitive nations, each family supplied 

among pnmi- x "U xl, • • J i. j 

tive nations, their own wauts by tneir own industry : and as 
commerce was rare, loans were generally made for 
the relief of distress, and not for the means of 
carrying on business. Interest therefore, was natu- 
rally and justly forbidden. The Hebrews might 
receive it indeed, from the stranger; who had no 
claim upon their narrow sympathies : but to receive 
it from one of their brethren, was to take advantage 
of his necessities, and to deprive him of the hope of 
rising from his adversity. 
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Among modern nations the course of life is for business 
essentially different : few families produce the com- modems. ^ 
modities they consume ; even farmers generally do 
this but little, and manufacturers or merchants 
scarcely at all. Nearly everything we eat, drink, 
and wear, is bought from some one who carries 
on a business: who must have the use of some 
capital ; and who if he does not possess this capital 
must borrow it. But a loan to this man is not made* 
to relieve his distress : it furnishes the means by 
which he carries on his business; and the lender 
may reasonably ask a share of the profit made, and 
may do this either by becoming his partner, or by 
receiving a fixed rate of interest on the loan. 



VII. 

IN practice, most men engaged in business borrow Systematized 
occasionally, if not regularly. A rich merchant, ^ ^' 
even if he always keeps a balance at his banker's, 
yet probably discounts bills : that is, borrows on 
the joint security of himself and another. However 
improvident and dangerous this may seem to the 
cautious Dutchman, it has become among English- 
men the ordinary course of business. By means of 
bankers, borrowing and lending have been system- 
atized : A does not lend to B, but A makes a deposit 
with his banker, and the banker lends to B. In- 
terest is paid by B to the banker, who retains part 
of it for expenses and profit, and pays the other 
part to A. Now these loans are made generally 
for the carrying on of business ; and B can afford 

cc 
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to make over to the banker, and through him to A, 
a part of his profits in the form of interest. 
Division of This arrangement is in accordance with the great 

labours. , , ... • , 

principle of the division of labours ; or as it might 
here be called the division of functions. A, with 
surplus stock, if he did not lend it, would hoard it, 
or perhaps employ it feebly: he would not lend it 
unless he got an income by doing so. But to find 
a borrower or a number of borrowers, to run the 
risk of frequent losses, and to have the trouble and 
annoyance of getting the interest paid and the prin- 
cipal returned by a dozen or a hundred persons, 
would be repugnant to him. He deposits it with 
a banker, who makes it his business to perform 
these functions. The stock finds its way into the 
hands of B and his fellows, who devote themselves 
to using it. By means of this system of credit, 
the stock is used to the greatest advantage; and 
though the practice is abused, and leads to panics 
and consequent losses, it causes on the whole, a 
great increase of production, and it enables poor 
but trustworthy men to rise to wealth. Without 
the payment of interest, this system could not have 
arisen. 



VIII. 

Modern loans mHE prevalence of this useful custom of distribu- 

for kindness. I. .7, ii pit t 

-L ting capital through the agency oi bankers, has 
brought men to overlook the other, comparatively 
rare, case of loans made for kindness. A merchant, 
accustomed to pay his banker interest for every 
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advance however small, forgets that there are 
conditions of life to which other principles are 
apphcable. The merchant has a friend who, living 
on a fixed income, has incurred debts amounting to 
£500: he advances the money, and thinks himself 
liberal if he charges only four per cent., while he is 
paying his banker five. If the borrower could use 
this money as capital, and get ten or twenty per 
cent., it would be a liberal requirement that he 
should pay four per cent.: but since he merely 
discharges his debts with it and derives no income 
from it, the demand for interest is burdensome. 
The borrower no doubt, incurs the responsibility of 
his own free will, and is thankful for it ; probably 
he would incur it, though not with gratitude, if 
instead of four per cent., ten were charged. Nor 
can it be denied that the merchant in lending the 
money, without security, and at a low rate of in- 
terest, has done a kind thing. Eastern lawgivers 
however, say that he ought to go a step further, 
and lend the money freely without any charge for 
interest. Shall Christian ethics, and modern civi- 
lization, require less kindness than Hebrews and 
Mahometans have practised? 



CONCLUSION. 



I HAVE now completed my self-imposed task of 
commenting on the works of recent political 
economists, and especially on those of the Cambridge 
Professor. I have investigated the condition of the 
definitions and terminology of the science : I have 
criticised certain propositions as to the functions of 
Capital : I have pointed out the fact that the French 
include in the word Capital all results of labour, 
even such as rich furniture and jewels ; and I have 
shown that Enghsh writers falsely apply to the more 
limited class which we call Capital, propositions true 
only of the larger French class, which includes Self- 
Maintenance. I have found fault with propositions 
offered as to rent, profit, wages, and Trades' Unions ; 
and with others as to the present condition of la- 
bourers' wages and education, whether in England or 
elsewhere. 1 have inquired as to the accuracy of 
the opinions expressed about Cooperative Societies, 
the Law of Settlement, the Theory of Population, 
and the Rate of Interest. 

When Dryden published his translation of Virgil;^* 
of which Pope said that it was " the most noble and 
spirited translation that I know in any language ; " 



* Johnson's Lives of the English Poets, 1839, pa. 310. 
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one Milburne, a clergyman, attacked the translation 
with virulence. But he fairly gave Dryden " an 
opportunity of reprisal/' by adding " his own version 
of the first and fourth pastorals, and the first 
georgic." My criticisms, like Milbume's, will be 
forgotten : but like Milbume I have fiimished an 
opportunity of reprisal, by stating my own opinions 
on many points at issue, and especially on the first 
principles of the subject. I express no hope that I 
may hold my ground in any contest which may 
follow, because I anticipate no contest. The world 
cares as little for first principles of Political Economy, 
as it cared for the paradoxes put forth by the son of 
Goldsmith's Vicar. 



THE END. 
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